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CCC Offers 11 Commodities for Export Sales 


The commodities which will be 
available to commercial exporters in 
July from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks, for sale abroad at prices 
below the domestically supported level, 
as announced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are as follows: 

Cheddar cheese, nonfat dry milk 
solids, butter, crude and refined cot- 
tonseed oil, peanuts, dry edible beans, 
wheat, corn, barley, rye, and oats 

The list, which varies from month 
to month as additional commodities 
become available, or commodities for- 
merly available are dropped, is de- 
signed to aid in moving CCC’s excess 
inventories into export through reg- 
ular commercial channels (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, June 14, 1954, p. 
11). 

The following major changes were 
made in the list for July: Linseed oil, 
flaxseed, and grain sorghums are 
dropped from the list; the export 
allowances for barley, rye, and oats 
are discontinued; and the prices for 
red kidney and pinto beans, formerly 
lower for non-Western Hemisphere 
countries, are made the same for all 
export destinations. The minimum 
bid price for butter, announced by 
the Department of Agriculture on 
June 25, is continued for July. 

If it becomes necessary during the 
month to amend this list in any ma- 
terial way—such as by the removal 
or addition of a commodity or by a 
significant change in price or method 
of sale—the Department of Agricul- 
ture will send an announcement of 
the change to all persons currently 
receiving the list by mail from Wash- 
ington. 

CCC will entertain offers from pro- 
spective buyers for the purchase of 
any commodity on the current list, 
subject to the terms and conditions 





Animal Glue Hearing Set 


The Tariff Commission has an- 
nounced a public hearing, to be held 
on October 5, in connection with the 
“escape clause” investigation on glue 
of animal origin, n.s.p.f., and gelatin, 
ns.pf., valued under 40 cents per 
pound. 

Interested parties desiring to be 
heard should give advance written 
notice to the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, 8th and E. Streets NW., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


prescribed by CCC. The buyer is re- 
sponsible for obtaining any required 
U. S. Government export permit or 
license. Purchases from CCC shall 
not constitute any assurance that any 
such permit or license will be granted 
by the issuing authority. 

Announcements containing all 
terms and conditions of sale with re- 
spect to all commodities will be fur- 
nished upon request by the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or, for specified com- 
modities, by the designated CSS com- 
modity office. 





President Proclaims Duties 
On Alsike Clover Seed 


The previous rate of duty on alsike 
clover seed imports—2 cents a pound 
--is retained for 1 year, by a Presi- 
dential proclamation of June 30, for 
the first 1.5 million pounds imported 
during the year. 

For imports above that amount the 
6-cent rate recommended by the U. S. 
Tariff Commission under the “escape 
clause” of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act would be put into effect. 

Alsike clover, which is grown for 
seed in rotation with barley and po- 
tatoes on acreage generally unsuitable 
for other crops because of climatic 
conditions, is produced largely in Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and California. 

Imports of alsike clover in recent 
years have been wholly from Canada 
and have increased sharply from l,- 
157,000 pounds in 1947 to 4,652,000 
pounds in the first 10 months of the 
1953-54 crop year. During this pe- 
riod, following the withdrawal of price 
support, the domestic price dropped 
from about 32 cents a pound to less 
than half that amount. 

The limitation of 1.5 million pounds, 
to which the 2-cent duty fate applies, 
represents a figure slightly above the 
average imports for the 1947-51 period. 





The first official report on Egypt’s 
1954 cotton acreage places the area 
planted at 1,826,000 acres, the U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

This is 33 percent above the final 
acreage estimate of 1,375,000 acres for 
1953-54 but considerably less than the 
average of about 2,050,000 acres for 
the preceding 3 years. 





Field Offices Give { 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of 
world trade—ranging from compre. 
hensive economic and business data 
to details on export and import reg- 
ulations—is quickly and directly 
available to businessmen in their 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who k 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad. 
Aided by the current information 
and publications sent to them reg- 
ularly from Washington, they are 
well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busi- 
ness organizations—which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 

The addresses of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. S. Courthouse, 
—— 3, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh St. 
g. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg. 

Buffalo 3, N. ¥., 117 Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 

Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bldg. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE. First St 


Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 


New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 

New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Liberty Ave. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Courthouse. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave 

Richmond 19, Va., 400 E. Main St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bl 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone 








Samuel W. Anderson, Assistunt Secretory 
for International Affairs 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 









Ex-lm Bank Declares 
Dividend for Year 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington has announced the declaration 
of a dividend for the year in the 
mount of $22.5 millions, payable to 
the Treasury of the United States on 
July 1, 1954. The dividend is 2% per- 
cent of the bank’s capital stock of 
$1 billion, all held by the Treasury. 

The dividend was to be paid out of 

earnings estimated at $86.2 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954. The bank’s net profit was ap- 
proximately $56.9 million on its oper- 
ations during the fiscal year before 
payment of the dividend. The net 
profit figure is stated after deducting 
from gross earnings operating ex- 
penses of $1.1 million and $28.2 million 
interest paid on money borrowed from 
the United States Treasury. 

The remainder of the net profit, ap- 
proximately $34.4 million, was to be 
added to the bank’s accumulated past 
earnings, which constitute a reserve 
for possible future losses. This brings 
the reserve to approximately $330 
million. 

Total dividends paid to the Treasury 
since 1951, including the new dividend, 
amount t@ $85 million. Total dividends 
paid since the bank was organized 
amount to $105,905,178. Principal re- 
payments on outstanding loans during 
the fiscal year amount to approxi- 
mately $350 million. 





Bicycle Escape Clause Study 
Begun by Tariff Commission 


An “escape clause” investigation to 
determine whether imports of bicycles 
have increased under the customs 
treatment granted in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to the 
point of causing or threatening seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry 
was begun by the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission on June 22. 

This action follows an application 
made by the Bicycle Manufacturers 
Association of America, New York, N.Y. 





Duties on Copper Imports 
‘Suspended for 1 Year 


The suspension of the import duties 
on copper, which has been in effect 
almost. continuously since 1947, was 
extended for another year from July 1, 
1954, by the terms of H. R. 7709 signed 
by the President on June 30. 

This act—Public Law 452, 88d Con- 
gress—continues the provision of the 
preceding act that the President shall 
revoke the suspension if the average 
price of electrolytic copper for any 
calendar month falls below 24 cents 
per pound. 


July 12, 1954 





President Rejects New Import 


Restrictions on Fish Fillets 


The President announced on July 2 that he had declined to accept the 
recommendations of the U. S. Tariff Commission for an increase in the 
duty on imported groundfish fillets and for a quota on imports in any 


one year. 


The Tariff Commission had made an investigation of the 


trade agreement concession on the 
domestic groundfish fillets industry, 
under section 7 (“escape clause”) of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951. 

The President, in identical letters to 
Senator Eugene D. Millikin, Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
Representative Daniel A, Reed, Chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, outlined certain of the 
problems confronting the domestic 
industry in recent years apart from 
the threat of imports from abroad. 
The President then pointed out that 
the recent introduction of a new 
product, fish sticks, demand for which 
has increased markedly even since the 
Tariff Commission prepared its report, 
leads him to believe that consumption 
of groundfish fillets promises to in- 
crease substantially within the next 
few years. 

The President stated ‘this conviction 
that “it would be a disservice to the 
long-run interests of the entire 
groundfish industry to limit the im- 
ports of groundfish fillets in these 
circumstances. 

“It would,” the President said, 
“hamper and limit the development 
of’ the market for the product and 
jeopardize present prospects for the 
increase in per capita consumption of 
fish, which is the key to a real solu- 
tion of the industry’s problem.” 

The President’s letter to the Con- 
gressional Committees, required by law 
when he does not accept the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendation, stated 
as follows: 


The action recommended by three of the 
six commissioners was that the tariff on a 
certain part of our imports of groundfish 
fillets should be raised from 1% cents per 
pound to 2! cents per pound, and further 
that the imports in any 1 year should be lim- 
ited to a quota of 37 percent of the average 
annual consumption of. groundfish fillets dur- 
ing the immediately preceding 5 years. Two 
commissioners recommended against this ac- 
tion. One commissioner did not participate in 
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States, particularly in the Middle West, has 
remained relatively low. To increase consump- 
tion, the industry has sought ways to 
fresh or frozen fish more frequently into every- 
body’s diet. It has sought better pack 4 
better marketing, better advertising, and ways 
to make fish easier for the housewife to pre- 
pare. These efforts cannot, of course, suc- 
ceed without at the same time keeping prices 
of fish in line with other products competing _ 
for the consumer’s taste. 

Recent developments have brought another 
great forward step in the introduction of a 
new product, fish sticks. Even at the time 
when the Tariff Commission prepared its re- 
port, there was some evidence that fish sticks 
might bring about a substantial increase in 
total groundfish consumption. Events have 
moved so rapidly since then that it now ap- 
pears the industry’s major problem is going 
to be to keep pace with demand, which this 
year is expected to be four or five times larger 
than it was last year. Fish fillets have al- 


\ Ways Offered a relatively inexpensive source of 


protein. 

Fish sticks now appear to offer this advan- 
tage combined with ease of preparation. That 
being the case, it seems likely that fish sticks 
may finally bring about an increase in con- 
sumption of fish, which has held steady at 
between 10 and 12 pounds per capita an- 
nually for —— 50 years. Conceivably, con- 
sumption may increase by almost 50 percent 
within’ a few years as a result of the new 
product. 

Thus it appears that the industry is on the 
way to solving an important part of its prob- 
lem by bee gre a new mass market. It seems 
particularly important not.to interfere with 
that development but to give it fullest scope 
and encoura ent. I have tried to measure 

posed import restriction in the light 


terests the 
entire groundfish industry to limit the im- 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





New Plan Proposed for Farm Surplus Sales 
Abroad, With Payment in Foreign Currency 


A bill authorizing the President dur- 
ing the 3-year period ending June 30, 
1957, to accept the currencies of 
friendly foreign countries in payment 
for as much as $700 million worth of 
U. S. agricultural surpluses was ap- 
proved by the Congress and sent to 
the President for signature on June 30. 


The bill (S. 2475) also provides that, 
during the 3-year period, the Presi- 
dent may use a total of $300 million 
of agricultural surpluses to meet fam- 
ine and other emergency relief require- 
ments of the needy populations of 
foreign countries. 

Sales for a foreign country’s cur- 
rency would be based on an agreement 
between the United States and the 
foreign country which, among other 
things, would seek to assure safe- 
guards against displacement of usual 
marketings and disruption of world 
prices. Another consideration of the 
agreement would be to assure to the 
maximum extent practicable that pri- 
vate trade channels are used with re- 
spect to sales made, whether from 
privately owned stocks or Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks. 

The legislation provides that foreign 
currencies involved in paying for sur- 
plus agricultural commodities will be 
transferred on a government-to-gov- 
ernment basis. Private trade—by U. Ss. 
exporters and foreign importers—will 
operate against dollar accounts backed 
by letters of commitment which the 
President is authorized to issue. For- 
eign currencies accruing to the U.S. 
Government as a result of sales of sur- 
plus commodities, may be used, among 
other things, to procure military 
equipment and materials; to supply 
economic aid to other friendly coun- 





Tariff Commission To Hold 
Hearing on Edible Tree Nuts 


A public hearing to obtain informa- 
tion and views on the import situation 
regarding edible tree nuts will be held 
by the U. S. Tariff Commission on Au- 
gust 24 in its building at 8th and E 
Streets NW., Washington D. C. 

Programs of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture which will be in opera- 
tion for the crop year 1954-55 with 
respect to almonds, filberts, walnuts, 
or pecans, and on the question of what 
action, if any, should be taken under 


- section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Act concerning imports of 
almonds, filberts, or walnuts will be 
subjects for discussion. Brazil and 
cashew nuts are not included. 

Interested parties desiring to be 
heard should give advance notice in 
writing to the Secretary of the Com- 
mission. 


4 


tries; to pay U. S. obligations abroad; 
and to purchase critical and strategic 
materials for the United States. 


Within the provisions of the legis- 
lation, surplus agricultural commod- 
ities are those commodities or products 
thereof produced in the United States, 
either privately or publicly owned, 
which are in excess of domestic re- 
quirements, adequate carryover, and 
anticipated exports for dollars as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 





President Rejects . . . 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ports of groundfish fillets in these circum- 
stances. Such action would reduce the raw 
material supplies of the processors of fish 
sticks. It would create an artificial scarcity 
and tend to increase the price. At the same 
time it would hamper and limit the develop- 
ment of the market for the product and 
jeopardize present prospects for the increase 
in per capita consumption of fish which is 
the key to a real solution of the industry's 
problem. I have, therefore, after full con- 
sideration of the matter, decided against re- 
strictive action. 

The solution which appears to hold the best 
prospect for a vigorous, healthy domestic in- 
dustry also best serves to strengthen the 
economics of several friendly nations. Al- 
though most of our groundfish fillets come 
from Canada, a substantial part come from 
Iceland, as well as such other countries as 
Norway, Denmark, the United Kingdom, West 
Germany, and the Netherlands. 

I am fully aware that the industry’s prob- 
lems have not all been solved. Further re- 
search in fishing technology, in conservation, 
and in knowledge of development and move- 
ment of the fish is needed. Fish processing, 
packaging and marketing, and consumer 
education all present additional fields for fur- 
ther work. 

The Federal Government has an important 
role to play in furthering these objectives. 
Accordingly, I have recently signed 8. 2802, 
which sets aside certain revenues from fish- 
ing products for a special fund to be ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior, 
the purpose of which shall be to carry on 
such research and market development as I 
have just outlined. 

The Federal Government will also be alert 
to find additional ways in which appropriate 
assistance cin be rendered. An additional 
restriction on imports, however, would not, in 
my opinion, help in the overall task, but 
would hamper developments which now prom- 
ise a brighter future, both for the industry 
and for the consumer. 
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COLOMBIA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


. »« « A handbook of basic back- 
ground information prepared by the 
Office of International Trade .. . 


55 cents 


From U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 











Dallas Firm Denied | 


Export Privileges 
Commercial Metals Co. of 
Texas, and its officials have been de. 


nied privileges of exporting to Mexico ™ | » 


until December 1, 1954, because of 
U. S. export control violations, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce has an- 
nounced. 


The order also revokes all outstand- 
ing licenses authorizing shipments to 
Mexico, and holds in abeyance an 
additional 6-month suspension 
vided no further export control viola. 
tions are committed during the en- 
tire 12-month period. 


BFC charged that Commercial 
Metals Co. shipped a large quantity 
of used steel rails to Mexico in 19§2 
under export licenses obtained on the 
strength of written statements, t 
required by export control regulations, 
from Mexican companies certi 
that the material was to be used for 
relaying—the only purpose for which 
used rails could be exported at that 
time. Subsequent investigation of the 
transactions disclosed, however, that 
Commercial Metals had reason to 
know from the outset that the ship- 
ments were to be diverted in Mexico 
to unauthorized consignees for reroll- 
ing purposes—a prohibited end use. 


The firm’s vice president, Louis G, 
Broad, and a Mexican agent, whose 
rolling mill received a large portion 
of the shipments, were primarily re- 
sponsible for obtaining the written 
statements and for the diversions, 
BFC said. 

An additional shipment of used 
steel rails which Commercial Metals 
attempted to ship to Mexico under 
export licenses issued for other steel 
materials was stopped by U. S. Cus- 
toms. 


Officials Admit Charges 


The company’s officials admitted 
the charges in consenting to the or- 
der. 

Administrative action is still pend- 
ing against other parties involved in 
the violations. 

In determining the length of the 
suspension, BFC took into considera- 
tion the firm’s otherwise good reputa- 
tion and the substantial financial im- 
pact on the firm of the 6-month 
denial. 

The order applies not only t6 Com- 
mercial Metals and its officials, but 
also to any other persons or companies 
with which they may be related by 
ownership, control, or position of re- 
sponsibility. It further states that no 
activity or service relating to exports 
to Mexico may be performed for them 
by any other person or firm, either 
directly or indirectly, without BFC 
approval. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Commodity, groups for which quota balances are now available 
under the British Token Import Plan have been announced by the Bureau 


of Foreign Commerce. 


The British Token Import Plan, established with the United Sikes 
in 1946, enables eligible U. S. firms to export to the United Kingdom 


token shipments of specified commodi- 
ties whose importation from dollar 
sources generally is prohibited by the 
British Government. 

Previously, only firms having pre- 
war trade in these commodities with 
the United Kingdom were eligible to 
participate. Under new regulations 
established this year,” however, any 
manufacturer of an item in a specified 
tommodity group may apply to BFC 
for a share of the quota balance an- 
nounced for that group, regardless of 
his prewar exports to the United King- 
dom. Nonmanufacturers may apply 
only if they were previously certified 
on the basis of their prewar exports 
in a commodity group for which a 
quota balance is available. 

Included in the list of more than 100 
commodities for which quota balances 
are available are canned vegetables, 
tobacco manufactures, leather foot- 
wear, apparel, textiles, electrical ap- 
pliances, paints, medicinal prepara- 
tions, sporting goods, artificial teeth, 
and dental equipment and instru- 
ments. 

Applicants are required to have ac- 
cepted orders, or sales contracts, be- 
fore applying for quota balances, and 
they must submit their applications to 
BFC before October 1. Every effort will 
be made to assure equitable distribu- 
tion among eligible applicants, BFC 
said. 

Further information on the amount 
of available quota balances may also 
be obtained from the British Token 
Import Plan Unit, British Common- 
wealth Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any Department of Commerce Field 
Office. 

Commodity groups for which appli- 
tations may be made by eligible firms 
for a share of the quota balances, and 
the total quota balance available for 
each group are listed below. Additional 
quotas may be made available for a 
few items, indicated by asterisks. 
These will be announced in Foreign 
Commerce Weekly in August and Sep- 
tember. 


Food and Drink 


156, Bottled fruits, 
With ice cream, $750. 


75, Canned macaroni and spaghetti, $4,100. 

76, Canned pork and beans, $125. 

If circumstances permit, the quota balance 
available for canned soups, commodity group 
No. 74, also will be made available by the 

u of Foreign Commerce for shipment of 
Canned pork and beans. 


74, Canned soups, $20,000. 


July 12, 1954 
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If circumstances permit, the quota balance 
available for canned macaroni and spaghetti, 
commodity group No. 75; and canned vege- 
tables, commodity group No. 84, also will be 
made available by the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce for shipment of canned soups. 

84, Canned vegetables, including tomato 
juice, but excluding tomatoes and tomato 
puree, $49,925. 

If circumstances permit, the quota balance 
available for canned soups, commodity group 
No. 74; and canned pork and beans, com- 
modity group No. 76, also will be made avail- 
able by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce for 
shipment of canned vegetables. ‘ 

1, Jelly powder, $13,200. \ 

120, Marshmallow, cooking ingredient, $4,500. 

83, Olives preserved in salt or brine, $750. 

219, Pectin, domestic pack, $26,825. 

157, Pickles, $7,750. 

73, Rolled or flaked oats, $1,200. 

178, Sugar confectionery of all kinds, exclud- 
ing cocOa preparations, $13,650 

77, Whisky, $1,925. 


Tobacco Manufactures 

186, Cigarettes, $20,920. 

If circumstances permit, the quota balance 
available for manufactured smoking tobacco 
and plug tobacco, commodity group No. 187, 
also will be made available by the Buréau of 
Foreign Commerce for shipment of cigarettes. 

187, Manufactured smoking tobacco and plug 
tobacco, $855. 

If circumstances permit, the speate. balance 
available for cigarettes, commodity group No. 
186, also will be made available by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce for shipment of manu- 
factured smoking tobacco and plug tobacco. 


Leather Products 


* 151, Fancy leather goods, excluding trunks, 
traveling bags, handbags, wallets, and pochet- 
tes, $305. 

* 221, Leather footwear, $189,935. 


138, Leather gloves, excluding industrial 
gloves, $2,575. 


Rubber Manufactures 


91, Household rubber gloves, $4,825. 

68, 69, Rubber bands and rubber erasers, 
$9,805. 

67, Rubber bathing caps, $5,025. 

47, Rubber belting other than conveyor belt- 
ing, $21,825. 

15, Rubber heels and soles, $825. 

80, Rubber hot-water bottles, $2,275. 

94, Rubber soling slabs, $75. 

16, Surgeon’s rubber gloves, $6,675. 


10, Waterproof rubber footwear of all types, 
including leather footwear with rubber soles, 
$6,385. 


If circumstances permit, the quota balances 
available for proofed clothing, commodity 
group No. 92; rubber soles and heels, com- 
modity group No. 15, and gubber soling slabs, 
commodity group No. 94, also will be made 
available by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
for shipment of waterproof rubber footwear. 


Cotton Fabrics and Manufactures 


141, Cotton boot and shoe and corset laces 
and braid, $4,475. 

143, Cotton ribbon and tapes; trimmings of 
cotton and cotton-rayon mixtures, $2,050. 

79, Embroidery and embroidered articles 
other than apparel of kinds currently manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom for the home 
market, of which the base fabric is wholly or 
mainly of cotton, $3,900. 

170, Finished cotton sewing thread, $3,875. 

169, Quilts, counterpanes, and other bed 
coverings of cotton and cotton-rayon mix- 
tures, $2,300. 


Quota Balances Available Under BTIP 


ys 


166, Wo cotton piece goods kinds, 
including ‘bed ticking and farnishing. 


cotton and cotton-rayon mixtures, 
Woolen Fabrics 


147, Wool and mohair lushes and other 
wool pile fabrics, $75. “! 


146, Woolen damasks, tapestries,.and bro! 
cades, $2,625. 


145, Woolen tissues, $1,050. 


Synthetic Fiber Manufactures 


63, Artificial silk woven fabric of a width 
not exceeding 12 inches, $550. 

*7, Woven fabric of a width ex 
inches of artificial silk or of artiftal silk 
mixed with other materials except sil 
ing elastic braid and corset fabrics, price, $1395. 
(Furnishing fabrics of cotton-rayon mixtures 
under group No. 167.) . 


Linen Manufactures 

164, Finished .linen thread, $1,050. 

163, Linen peewee not under 12 ounces * 
square yard, 

161, B real veg or dyed linen piece goods, see. 
Apparel 

*6, Artificial silk clothing, 
$102,955, (Women’s hose under ye No. 10s 179.) 

64, Athletes’ supporters, onc 

108, Children’s outer garments, knitted, net- 
ted, or crocheted, excluding hose, 


(Artificial silk clothing under Pane Fe fi ne 
oo and woolen stockings un 
) 


203, Corsets, — and brassieres, including 
cut shapes, $2,540 

202, Garter and sanitary belts, $7,950. 

107, Men’s and boys’ Outer garments of ma- 
terial’ other than artificial silk, excluding 
knitted, netted, or crocheted, $4,475. (Arti- 
ficial silk clothing under group No. 6; men’s 
shirts under group No. 139.) 

140, Men’s felt hats, unlined, $5,925. 

139, Men’s shirts, $1,625. 

201, Men's socks, $105. : 

106, Underwear of material other than arti- 
ficial silk, excluding corsets, girdles, and 
brassieres, $38,375. (Artificial silk clothing 
under group No. 6.) 

92, Proofed clothing of all kinds, incl 
blankets, baby pants, and crib sheets 
neoprene coated gloves, $33,475. 

If circumstances permit, the quota balance 
available for wa roof rubber footwear, 


group No. 10, also 1 be made available by 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce for ship- 
200, Women’s and children’s cotton and 
woolen stockings, including peds, $1,550. 
artificial silk, $61,900. (Women’s dresses of 
artificial silk under group No. 6.) 
available for artifi lothing, 
ity group No. 6, also will be made avail- 
for shipments of cotton, nylon, straw, and 
wool dresses. 
silk and artificial k, $340. 
5, Women’s felt nore: $825. 
62, Wooden mouldings for picture and mirror 
frames, $200. 
Paper and Related Products 
per, 
112, Blotting paper, $4,500. 
116, Duplicating paper, $750. 
211, ramen. or calmed cards, $425. 
plete tissue pi Sage $16,375. 
1, Sree ee SS eee 


ments of proofed clothing. 

199, Women’s dresses other than of silk or 

If circumstances it, the quota balance 

commod- 

able by the Bureau of Foreign 

179, Women’s —_ fashioned stockings of 
Wood Manufactures 

_ Wooden spring blind or shade rollers, 

*210, Adhesive labels and self-adhesive pa- 

$350. 
117, Bristol boards, $225. 
65, Paper including incom- 
, text, cover, litho, offset, 


ae Seuntbasey. pemer’ Ws ‘teldeh: diacaael 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Quota Balances .. . 
(Continued from Page 5) 
ams paper in large sheets (bond ledger), 


66, Wallpaper, $900. 


Glass, Clay, and Manufactures 


e _ Bottles other than ornamental, phar- 
- . Medicine, wine, and spirit bottles, 
$9,695. 


171, Colored sheet and plate window glass, 


If circumstances it, the quota balance 
gpetania te table glassware, commodity group 
No. 78, will made available by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce for shipment 
of bottles. 

122, Glazed wall tiles, $1,050. 

154, Illuminating glassware of the follow- 
ing types: Oil-lamp chimneys, hurricane-lamp 
glasses, globes, and shades, $1,600. 

4, Industrial porcelain insulators, $13,375. 

177, Mirrors conforming in shape and size 
to those in current use for utility furni- 
ture, $2,875. "ote 

78, Table ware as follows: Plain stem- 
ware, a aewere, and heat-resisting 

ware, 75. 
= ge permit, the quota balance 
available for bottles, commodity group No. 
148, also will be made available by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce for shipment of table 
glassware. 


Iron and Steel Manufactures 
49, Axes and axe handles, $1,950. 
mers for. conveyor belts an 
bend’ cae Fa Saavepen bans fasteners, $3,300. 

56, Bolts and nuts of all kinds other than 
precision bolts and nuts, $73,925. 

23, Domestic cutlery, including only knives, 
forks, and spoons, $33,400. “pias 

mestic hand-Operated mea cers, 
at sedee and spice mills, $69,250. 

217, Furniture casters and parts thereof, 
$15,000. 

20, Furniture of metal other than domestic 
furniture, $38,625. 

96, Hard haberdashery, such as eyelets and 
hooks for boots and shoes, hooks and eyes, 
safety and other pins, snap fasteners, studs, 
steel fasteners, etc., excluding hair combs, 
_——_ permit, the quota balance 
available for buttons, commodity group No. 
44, will also be made available by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce for shipment of metal 
fasteners. 

218, Ladies’ handbag and purse frames, 
17,900. 


21, Locks, padlocks, keys, and key blanks, 
$7,475. 
124, Machine knives, $1,900. 


55, Nails and staples of all kinds except for 
decorative purposes, including hobnails and 
boot and shoe studs and spikes, $7,850. 


125, Paper machine wires, $3,425. 


Pi oints of iron and steel, excluding 
BS. Rta Pm iron and nonmalleable cast 
iron, $5,550. 


133, Pipe joints of nonmalleable cast iron, 
825 


57, Rivets of tron and steel, $4,825. 
190, Safety razors, $1,050. 
25, Slide fasteners, $4,800. 


172, Weighing apparatus of less than 5- 
hundredweight capacity, and sold at a retail 
price not exceeding £50, $11,800. 


126, Woven wire cloth, gauze, 
meshing, $2,995. 


Aluminum and Manufactures 


174, Aluminum and aluminum alloys in 
sheets, disks, wire, tubes, rods, angles, shapes, 
and sections, $26,100. 


54, Aluminum cooking utensils, $5,125. 


Electrical Machinery, 
Apparatus 


2, Carbon electrodes, $20,050. 
29, Dry batteries, high-tension, $550. 
28, Dry watteries, torch, $2,775. 


130, Electric fans complete with motors, for 
domestic use, $22,125. 


132, Electric-light bulbs, $10,450. 
* 103, Electric-light fixtures, $21,400. 
102, Electric meters, $21,800. 
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fabric, or 


Supplies, and 


* 101, Electric tors and parts, for do- 
purposes, $161,110. 

131, Electrically operated domestic washing 

machines, including domestic ‘electric dish- 

washing machines, $129,235. 

An ironer or drier also may be shipped with 
each washing machine under this quota bal- 
ance. Not more than one-third of the quota 
balance available for this group may be used 
for shipment of ironers or driers independently 
of ing machines. 


27, Vacuum cleaners and parts, $118,350. 


Industrial Machinery and Apparatus 
129, Gear transmissions and gears, $12,475. 
24, Mechanical valves, $33,400. 

128, Pulley blocks, $250. 


Agricultural and Garden Machinery 
and Equipment 


46, Beehives and frames, bee veils, bee smok- 
ers, and other beekeeper’s accessories, $3,700. 
50, 52, Forks, hoes, and rakes for garden 
=r15 farm use; handles for such implements, 


Automotive Equipment 


216, Chemical maintenance products for 
motorcars except oils and polishes, including 
valve-grinding compounds, radiator-leak stop, 
weather sealer, gasket cement, radiator flush, 
hydraulic-brake fluid, rubbing compounds, 
mechanic’s blue for marking valves, bearings, 
etc., and tar remover, $3,000 

30, Spark plugs, $5,450. 


213, Windshield wipers and parts, $975. 
Chemicals and Related Products 

204, Bone black, $1,010. 

136, Fuses and detonators, $300. 


= © 





* 206, Medicinal preparations packed 
for retail sale under proprietary or 


*3, Paints and varnishes, $23,980. 


37, Petroleum-jelly preparations, $6,675, a . 


205, Poreclain enamel frit, $18,750. 

* 182, Toilet preparations, includi tooth 
paste and gixaso” but excluding — 
and soap, ,650. 
Photographic and Projection Goods 


105, Cinematographic cameras and Trojectors 
for 16 mm. film or less, $39,075. . 


26, Film for photographers’ use, $5,925. 


60, Photographic coated er, not sensi. 
tized, $11,825. ~ 


59, Photographic paper and cloth, unexposed, 
sensitized, $1,875. 


58, Photographer’s plates, $550. 
Office Supplies 


176, Carbon paper, $7,025. 


198, Filing boxes or filing trays, of wood 
cardboard, $375. . . ie 


215, Miscellaneous office supplies: Telephone 
indexes, numbering machines, Staplers and 
stapler refills, eyeletting machines and eye- 
lets, $3,020. 


43, Propelling pencils and parts, $2,065. 

* 137, Typewriter ribbons, $99,075. 

42, Fountain pens and parts, $2,145. 
Sporting Goods 


*41, Ice skates, roller skates, ice hoc 
br ema and other sports equipment, 


(Continued on Page 7) 





Questions and Answers on BTIP Quotas 
And Procedures for Acquiring Shares 


What is a quota balance? 


It fs that portion of the U. S, quota 
established for each of the various 
commodity groups included under the 
British Token Import Plan which had 
not been issued by June 30 in the form 
of Token Quota Vouchers to firms cer- 
tified on the basis of their prewar ex- 
ports. 


What manufacturers are eligible to 
apply for a share of the quota bal- 
ances? 

Any manufacturer of an item in- 
cluded in any Token Plan commodity 
group for which a quota balance has 
been announced is eligible to apply for 
a share of that balance, whether or 
not he exported similar items to the 
United Kingdom during the base 
period 1936-1938. 


May nonmanufacturers apply? 

Only those nonmanufacturers—job- 
bers, wholesalers, exporters, etc.—who 
were previously certified on the basis 
of their prewar exports of items in a 
commodity group for which a quota 
balance has been announced may ap- 
ply for a share of the balance for that 
commodity group. 

May agents apply? 

An eligible manufacturer may au- 
thorize an agent to apply for and re- 
ceive, on his behalf, a share of the 
quota balances, Nonmanufacturers 
may not authorize agents to act for 
them. 

One copy of form FC-929, “Author- 
ization of Agent to Act for Manufac- 
turer,” must be submitted, if not al- 


ready filed for the current Token Plan 
year, for each commodity group in 
which application for a share of quota 
balances is made. 


How does one apply for a share ofa 
quota balance? 


Applicants must submit, in tripli- 
cate, form FC-928, Application for 
Token Quota Voucher (Form BR—To 
Share in Distribution of Quota Bal- 
ances) to the British Token Import 
Plan Unit, British Commonwealth Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commeree, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Copies of these forms 
may be obtained from the British 
Token Import Plan Unit or from any 
Department of Commerce Field Office, 

A separate application must be sub- 
mitted for each British customer in 
each commodity group. However, one 
application may list a number of ac- 
cepted orders for items in the same 
commodity group placed by the sameé 
British customer. 


Who may sign an application for a 
share of a quota balance? 

Form FC-928 must be signed only by 
the individual owner; or a partner,\if 
the applicant is a partnership; or @ 
corporate officer, such as the presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, treas- 
urer, etc., if the applicant is a corpora- 
tion. 


Must applicants have an accepted 
order in their possession when they 
apply? 

Each applicant at the time he ap- 
plies must have in his possession an 
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accepted order, or sales contract, for 
the amount of the quota balance cov- 
ered by his application. 

Details of this accepted order, in- 
cluding name of United Kingdom im- 
porter, and description, quantity, and 
yalue of the commodities ordered, 


‘must be inserted in item 5 of the ap- 


plication form. 

Evidence of an accepted order must 
be retained by the applicant for 3 years 
from date of receipt of application by 
the Department of Commerce and be 
available for inspection upon demand 
by any duly authorized representative 
of the Department. 


What is an “accepted order”? 


It is a sales contract. Evidence of an 
accepted order may take the form 
either of a contract signed by both 
the U. S. seller and the British buyer, 
or of cables, correspondence, or other 
documents which record both the offer 
of the British buyer to purchase items 
on order and acceptance of the order 
by the applicant. Such an accepted 
order may be made conditional upon 
the issuance of a Token Quota 
Voucher and such other Government 
documents as may be required in con- 
nection with the transaction. 


How will quota, balances be appor- 
tioned among applicants? 


In distributing quota balances for 
any specified commodity group, BFC 
will take into consideration the 
amount of the accepted order support- 
ing the application; the number of 
applicants who have applied for the 
quota balance available in that com- 
modity group; the total amount ap- 
plied for against that quota balance; 
the total of the quota balance; the 
minimum amount of quota balance 
which the applicant has stated in 
item 6 of his application that he is 
willing to accept; and such other fac- 
tors as may aid to assure insofar 
as practicable a fair and equitable dis- 
tribution among all eligible appli- 
cants. 


When will quota balances be distrib- 
uted? 

Quota balances will be apportioned 
as soon as possible after September 
30, the closing date for submission of 
applications. 


How will applicants be notified of 
the apportionment of quota balances? 

After BFC has determined the distri- 
bution of the quota balances, Token 
Quota Vouchers will be issued against 
approved applications. 

The original copy of such an ap- 
Proved application becomes a Token 
Quota Voucher, after it has been 
stamped with the BFC validation 
stamp and returned to the applicant 
by BFC. 


What is the time limit for shipments 
against Token Quota Vouchers? 


All shipments against Token Quota 
Vouchers issued in any one year to ap- 


July 12, 1954 


plicants for a share of the quota bal- 
ances must be landed in the United 
Kingdom before March 31 of the fol- 
lowing year. 


What restrictions are placed on the 
use and transfer of Token Quota 
Vouchers? 


Vouchers issued by BFC to a manu- 
facturer or his duly authorized agent 
must be used only to ship to the 
United Kingdom the products specified 
on the voucher which are produced by 
that manufacturer and by no other 
person or firm. 

A certified firm, not a manufacturer, 
must itself use vouchers issued to it 
by BFC and not permit such vouchers 


to be used by any other person or 
firm. 





Quota Balances ... 
(Continued from Page 6) 


214, Loaded sporting cartridges and loaded 
shetgun shells; or 

71, Sporting cartridges, primed, empty; or 

135, Sporting rune, sporting rifles, and spare 
parts thereof, $1,3 

Imported spertag guns and sporting rifles 
except smooth-bore guns having a barrel not 
less than 20 inches long are subject to the 
provisions of the British 1937 Firearms Act. 


Miscellaneous 


196, Aquarium equipment, includes aquar- 
ium pumps, $1,500. 

193, Artificial teeth, $237,615. 

If circumstances permit, the quota balance 
available for dental equipment and instru- 
ments, commodity group No. 192, also will be 
made available by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce for shipment of artificial teeth. 

32, Brushes, $880. 


44, Buttons of all kinds other than vege- 
table-ivory and dum buttons, $2,505. 

18, Cooking and heating appliances and 
parts, $28,940. 

192, Dental equipment and instruments, 
$13,825. 

If circumstances permit, the quota balance 
available for artificial teeth, commodity group 
No. 193, also will be made available by the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce for shipment of 
dental equipment and instruments. 

95, Goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ wares, 
$24,975. 

88. Ice-cream cabinets, $7,650. 

* 33, Imitation jewelry, excluding jewelry 
findings, cigarette cases, cigarette lighters, 
hair ornaments, insignia, lipstick cases, 
match boxes, military ornaments, rhinestone 
buckles, Ronson repeaters, shoulder devices, 
and watch containers, $11,305. 

144, Jute webbing, $450. 

207, Laundry soap, $16,125. 


90, Manufactured abrasive cloths, papers, 
and disks, $2,825. 


22, Oil lamps and lanterns for illumination, 
$4,725. 


40, Toilet requisites, including only powder 
bowls or boxes, powder puffs, nail polishes, 
nail clippers, nail files, denture bowls, mani- 
cure sets, com oe. vanity cases, and pan- 
cake cases, $32, 


*9, Toys, pore ‘and parts, of all kinds ex- 
cept those made of hemp, $28,600. 


93, Varnished cambric insulating material, 
$11,600. 





U. S. exports of nonmetallic min- 
erals rose to $108.3 million in April 
from $80.8 million in March, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, U. 8, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The increase resulted primarily 
from a rise in exports of petroleum 
and products and coal. 





CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


New Iran Quotas Omit 
Luxury-Class Goods — 


New import quota regulations ‘tor 
the Iranian year 1333—March 21, 1954, 
to March 20, 1955—as announced on 
May 8 by the Iranian Government, 
permit import of only essential, or 
category I, goods and semiessential, 
category II, items. 

Luxury goods, formerly in category 
Ill, are now either prohibited or are 
placed in category II. 

Category IT goods, as under previous 
regulations, may be imported only 
with foreign exchange earned from 
export of goods of the same category, 
whereas category I goods can be im- 
ported against exchange earned by 
export of goods of either category. 

A long list of prohibited goods is 
contained in the new regulations. 
Gocds on the prohibited list no longer 
may be imported for advertising pur- 
poses. Goods prohibited for the pur- 
pose of protecting domestic industry 
may be imported if domestic produc- 
tion does not meet demand. Import 
of used trucks is allowed. 

Although quotas, in Iranian rials, 
are listed for each item that may be 
imported under categories I and I, 
the Government may and fre- 
quently does increase or remove the 
quota limit on any product if it 
deems such action in the best interest 
of the country. 

Copies of the new regulations are 
available for reference in the Near 
Eastern and African Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and in the Department’s Field 
Office in New York City. 





Kenyan Paint Imports Must 


Meet Measure Requirements 


Import into and sales in Kenya of 
all prepacked paimts, varnishes, dis- 
tempers, thinners, stains, enamels, and 
lacquers now must meet specified 
measure requirements, by an ordi- 
nance effective July 1. 

They must be packed in containers 
of imperial or metric fluid measure, or 
in containers showing net weight ac- 
cording to avoirdupois or metric meas- 
ure (1 imperial gallon = 1.2 U. 8. gal- 
lon; 1 liter = 1.06 U. S. quarts). 

Charcoal is also included in the new 
packaging requirements. It must be 
imported and sold in packages of 70 
pounds, weighed when charcoal is at 
normal degree of moisture. Paints 
packed in tubes or boxes commonly 
sold as artists’ or children’s paints are 
excepted. 

The effect of this regulation is to 
prohibit import of all these items pre- 
packed in containers of U. S.-gallon 
measure—Kenya Government Ga- 
zette, Mar. 23, 1954. 
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Italy Aims To Ease Imports in 
Line With Available Dollars 


The Italian Government, although aiming to reduce dollar import 
restrictions, has found it necessary to adopt a policy of permitting 
imports from the dollar area only to the extent that means of payment 


are available. 


Adoption of a more liberal policy toward dollar imports—a goal 


toward which the United States has 
been working through and outside of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade—will depend largely on the 
availability of dollars for payment, 
acquired through exports to the 
United States and Canada. 

A modest increase in Italian gold 
and dollar reserves, together with the 
fact that Italy in 1953 ran EPU (Euro- 
pean Payments Union) deficits pay- 
able in gold or dollars and thus far 
this year has had deficits at the rate 
of about $25 million to $30 million a 
month, gives some basis for hope that 
@ more liberal dollar import policy 
will materialize, at least to the extent 
of Italian deficits payable to EPU in 
gold or dollars and of price advan- 
tages in purchasing from the dollar 
area. 

The operation of the Italian ex- 
change-control system as lately pre- 
sented to the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, including features of interest 
’ to American traders and investors, is 
summarized as follows: 

The Italian Exchange Office (Ufficio 
Italiano dei Cambi) holds all cur- 
rency balances except limited working 
ones allowed private enterprise, sells 
foreign exchange to those licensed to 
spend it abroad, and buys all foreign 
currencies received from abroad by 
Italian nationals. Exceptions to this 
monopoly are the 50-percent market 
for hard currencies, which is merely 
an alternative procedure, not an 
escape, and the foreign accounts, or 
conto esteri market. 


Export Dollars Used for Imports 


All current dollar payments made to 
Italian exporters must be transferred 
directly to UIC or an authorized bank 
for the exporter’s account. Of these 
proceeds 50 percent are then sold to 
UIC at the official rate, which since 
late 1949, has been stable at 625 
lire to the dollar. The remaining 50 
percent may be used within 60 days 
by the exporter credited therewith to 
finance dollar imports provided he 
holds an import license, or it may be 
sold to persons holding dollar import 
licenses at the 50-percent market rate. 

Through Government control of dol- 
lar import licenses this rate has been 
kept virtually stationary at 625 lire. 
In fact, the official rate is calculated 
on the basis of rates prevailing in the 
50-percent markets at Rome and 
Milan. 

At present dollar imports are 
licensed only for commodities deemed 





essential and not available from 
Italian production or by nondollar 
imports from the OEEC-EPU area or 
elsewhere under Italy’s bilateral trade 
agreements, or available from non- 
dollar sources only at prices con- 
sidered unreasonably out of line with 
dollar prices. Interpretation of the 
word “unreasonably” is quite flexible. 
Large foreign-exchange quotas are 
allotted for import of dollar goods for 
eventual sale at Italy’s international 
trade fairs. 

Only commodities listed in table A 
of Italy’s foreign trade regulations—- 
those payable in U.S. or Canadian dol- 
lars—are excepted from quantitative 
restrictions and special import license. 
These items are admitted upon pres- 
entation to Customs of a bank docu- 
ment called “benestare bancario,” 
which states that payment will be 
made through “export and remittances 
currency accounts.” 

Customs is authorized also to admit 
temporarily table A goods for which 
temporary import facilities are or may 
be accorded for purposes stated in the 
authorizing decrees and in conformity 
with foreign exchange and reexport 
regulations. However, applications for 
licenses for temporary import from the 
United States or Canada of goods 
not listed in table A nearly always are 
granted. 

At present table A lists 64 commodi- 
ties—items or subitems of the Italian 
tariff—including mainly raw mate- 
rials and scrap and waste, as essential 
for import from the dollar area. In 
addition it includes books, news- 
papers, periodicals, maps and charts, 
and industrial plans and designs; for 
example, hand-drawn or photographi- 
cally reproduced patterns for wall- 
paper, fabric, etc., and manuscript of 
printed music. 


Lira earnings of U. S. shipping and 
airline companies are directly convert- 
ible on an ad hoc basis with express 
approval of UIC. However, these com- 
panies may accept lire only from Ital- 
ian and EPU nationals who reside less 
than 6 months of the year in Italy. 
They may use these lire for specified 
operating expenses in Italy, or with 
UIC approval they may transfer them 
into foreign accounts which may be 
sold abroad for dollars. 


Lira earnings of U. S. movie com- 
panies are convertible according to 
the terms of a special agreement. UIC 
will sell dollars to Italian nationals 


for dollar freight and transportation | 
and travel payments subject to the 


overall dollar-reserve position. 


Individual transactions between 
Italy and the other OEEC-EPU coun. 
tries are settled through bilatergj 
clearing in EPU except that settle. 
ments with the United Kingdom ang 
other sterling-bloc areas take the form 
of entries in Italy’s sterling accounts 
at the Bank of England. 

Monthly changes in EPU currency 
holdings are cleared multilaterally, 
and the net Italian position is settled 
in gold or dollar payments or credits 
to or from EPU. 


Continuance of heavy EPU-areg 


trade deficits put Italy in the 50-per. 


cent gold payment tranche in Jan i 
1954, with an accumulated deficit of 
$129.9 million. The Swiss loan of $229 
million equivalent, cleared through 
EPU, saved Italy from entering the 70- 
percent gold payment tranche in 
March, when its accumulative deficit 
amounted to $164 million. 


Other transactions are regulated by 
clearing agreements, usually with a 
swing margin of debt or credit balance 
limit, supplemented by arrangments 
for barter, or private-compensation, 
transactions and for,financing certain 
types of hard-currency deals. 


Foreigners May Transfer Earnings 


Foreign entrepreneurs making new 
investments in Italy covered by law No, 
211 of March 2, 1948, are permitted to 
convert and transfer earnings at the 
rate of 6 percent a year of capital in- 
vested. They may convert and re- 
patriate capital from eventual disin- 
vestment after 4 years, 50 percent of 
it after the first 2 years, except that 
the proceeds from liqi tion of in- 
vestment in machinery aay not be 
transferred.before 5 ye:'" 3. 


Foreign exchange is , anted also for 
transfer of royalty payments due un- 
der patent-licensing agreements ap- 
proved in advance. 


An additional channel for capital 
movements of considerable interest to 
investors in Italy is provided by the 
foreign accounts system, which hag 
been utilized by American companies 
to transfer earnings in excess of the 
6 percent permitted by law No. 211, in 
that non-Italian nationals with lira 
balances may apply to UIC to place 
them in a foreign account on a case- 
by-case approval basis. This foreign 
account then may be sold abroad 


‘through a bank in the money market 


of the country concerned, for example, 
in the New York market for dollars, at 
an exchange rate fairly close to the 
official rate. 


Other examples of permissible de- 
posits in foreign accounts, likewise 
convertible indirectly into dollars, are 
capital from old investments, not cov- 
ered by law No. 211; proceeds from 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Exports Available 
FErom Egypt Listed 


A summary of changes in the 
tian export regulations, includ- 
ing lists of commodities currently ex- 
ble from that country, is avail- 
able on loan from the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce. 


’ ‘The lists include prohibited exports, 


exports permitted on the basis of 

ts issued by appropriate Gov- 
emment offices, and exports which 
may be made without permits directly 
through the Egyptian Customs Ad- 
ministration either within or without 
quota limitations. 


Requests for a loan copy of -these 
regulations and lists should be ad- 
dressed to the Near Eastern and Afri- 
can Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Commodities of principal impor- 
tance in Egypt’s export trade in the 
past 2 years were the following: 

Raw cotton; cotton waste and 
burned cotton; cotton rags, scrap, 
and waste; cotton yarn; yarn waste 
and piece goods; raw flax. 

Cement, metallic ores, and rare 
earths; fuel oil; asphalt; common 
salt; natural phosphage of lime. 

Dehydrated, powdered, or sliced 
onions; fresh onions; potatoes; rice; 





_ Switzerland Places Limit 


On Import of Dried Milk 


The Swiss Government now requires 
importers to purchase 3 units of do- 
mestically produced powdered milk for 
every 2 units imported by them. 

The new regulation, retroactive to 
June 3, is expected to reduce imports 
of dried milk into the country. 

Swiss powdered milk requirements 
are estimated at about 5,000 metric 
tons a year. 

In 1953 Switzerland imported about 
2500 metric tons of this product, of 
Which the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Belgium were the prin- 
cipal foreign suppliers—Emb., Bern. 





West Germany Eases Customs 
And Exchange Control Rules 


German customs regulations have 
been eased to permit unlimited transit 
of merchandise through the Federal 
Republic. 

Exchange controls also have been 
Tfelaxed to permit foreigners whose 
residence is outside Europe to take 
out souvenirs and gifts up to a value 
of 1,600 German marks (about US- 
$400) without submitting a foreign ex- 
change control declaration. 
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rice bran; wheat flour; cottonseed oil; 
inedible molasses; cottonseed cake. 

Books and manuscripts; varnished, 
lacquered, moroccoed, or dyed leather. 





BELGIAN CONGO 





Revises Duties on Several Items 


Import duties on photographic ap- 
paratus, cutlery, and other articles 
have been revised in the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi by a legis- 
lative ordinance effective May 1. 

The specific items affected, with 
their new import duty rates, in per- 
cent ad valorem, and former rates, 
shown in parentheses, are the follow- 
ing: 
as Dag mirrors, with or without frames, 20 


a and embroidery needles of all kinds, 
(25) 

Knives of all kinds for table or kitchen, 
folding and pocket, 15 (20). 

Metal picture and photograph frames, 25 


(20). 

Aerial photographic apparatus of all kinds, 
including aerial photo-surveying and micro- 
rT seca cameras, with or without lenses, 


ae photographic apparatus and parts, 
20 (25). 
—Bulletin Administratif du Congo 
Belge, May 1, 1954. 


Raises Coffee Export Duty 


The export duty on coffee of all 
types and forms was raised, effective 
April 13, from 15 percent to 18 per- 
cent ad valorem, f.o.b. basis, in the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. 


In addition to the export duty, 
Arabica coffee of the nonplanta- 
tion type in all forms, is made sub- 
ject to two special taxes as follows: 
An equalization tax of 9.50 francs 
per 10 kilograms, effective April 24, 
and a remuneration tax of 26 francs 
per 10 kilograms, effective May 22 (50 
Belgian Congo francs—US$1).—Bulle- 
tin Administratif du Congo Belge et 
Ruanda-Urundi, April 24 and May 22, 
1954. 


IRAQ 


Drops Ban on Beer 


Iraq now permits beer to be im- 
ported freely only from the sterling 
area, by a High Supply Committee de- 
cision of May 29. 





MADAGASCAR 


Changes Various Duties 


Madagascar export duties on castor 
beans have been increased and export 
duties on other products reduced, by 
an order of May 19. 

Items affected and their new rates, 
in percent ad valorem, with former 
rates, shown in parentheses, are as 
follows: 


Castor beans, 





7 (5); castor and aleurites 


Arventina, Netherlands 
Set $106.Million Trade 


An annual trade between Argentina > 
and the Netherlands amounting to ing to the 
equivalent of $53 million in each 
rection is provided for in a new 3-year — 
trade and payments agreement signed 
on May 6. 

Argentina undertakes to facilitate 
the exportation to the Netherlands of — 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and 
other grains; tobacco; cattle hides; 
wool; and various other agricultural, 
livestock, and forestry products. 

Netherlands products to be 
to Argentina include a wide variety of 
electrical equipment, drugs and chemi- 
cals, and machinery and apparatus. 

Trade between the two countries- 
will be carried on in terms of U.S. 
dollars. Values in Argentine and Neth- 
erlands currencies are to be converted 
into dollars at official exchange rates 
and entered in a clearing account. 

Payments arising from freight, in- 
surance, and other transactions also 
are to be entered in the clearing ac- 
count. Provision also is made for a 
separate account in which will be en- 
tered payments arising from Argen- 
tine purchases of capital assets in in-_ 
stallments extending over several 
years. / 

As long as the balance of these two 
accounts does not exceed $22 million, 
no actual settlement through dollar 
payment is required. However, in 
event the balance exceeds $22 million 
the creditor country can call for pay- 
ment of such excess, which will be 
made in New York dollar exchange 
or in gold.—Emb., Buenos Aires. 


Te and meats and meat preparations, 


By another order of the same date 
import taxes were reduced from 16 
percent ad valorem to 9 percent on a 
number of items, as follows: 


Cork discs of natural or composition cork 
used for the manufacture of crown caps or 
similar articles; panels, H+ penceee plates, 
blocks, and the like vegetable or 
fibers, straw, wood shavings or waste, mixed 
with cement or similar binders; pipes and 
their covers and accessories of asbestos or 
cellulose cement and similar items, other than 
facing materials; car , bottles, and flasks 
of all shapes and for uses, except isother- 
mic receptacles; metallic stoppers and caps. 


The import tax on cigarette paper 
in rolls or sheets, not prepared for 
retail sale, was reduced from 33 to 30 
percent ad valorem—Journal Officiel 
of Madagascar, May 29, 1954. 








PORTUGAL 


Raises Cork Export Tax 


The Portuguese export tax on cork- 
wood has been increased from 6 per- 
cent to 10 percent ad valorem, by.an 
order of the Ministries of Finance 
and Economy dated June 6. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





growers, which contributed to smaller 
imports than during the very poor 
preceding year. Another contributing 
factor was that inventories carried 
over from the preceding year were 
being liquidated with only partial re- 
placements. It is possible, however, 
that the increase in incomes attri- 
buted to the large coffee crop had-not 
syet been reflected in the import 
volume. 

Coffee exports showed the normal 
seasonal decline during May, when 
17,090 bags of 80 kilograms each, or 
1,360,000 kilograms, were exported as 
compared with a monthly average 
Since January of 55,000 bags. Total 
coffee exports for the season are ex- 
pected to reach approximately 380,000 
bags. At the end of May, 340,000 bags 
of 80 kilograms each had been ex- 
ported. 

The meeting of the Coffee Federa- 
tion of Central America and the 
Antilles, held in Haiti in April, stimu- 
lated considerable publicity and 
thought on the problem of developing 
Haiti’s principal crop. Suggestions 
offered included the establishment of 
a Haitian corporation for the coffee 
industry’s recuperation and develop- 
ment. Such an organization could 
establish model coffee plantations, 
serve as a training center for growers 
on subjects related to coffee cultiva- 
tion, and act generally as a national 
coffee cooperative. The idea has the 
support of a large number of influen- 
tial businessmen and organizations in 
Port-au-Prince and eventually may 
be realized. 


Cacao Contributes to Prosperity 


Cacao e rts for the period Sep- 
tember 1953 through May 1954, which 
covers both of the producing seasons, 
amounted to 27,800 bags of 140 pounds 
each, as compared with 25,200 Bags for 
the like period of the preceding year. 
The current f. o. b. price for cacao 
is $0.47 a pound, whereas prices paid 
for last year’s crop were $0.25 to 
$0.27 a pound. Larger exports and 
higher prices have contributed to the 
current level of prosperity. 


Rice production is reported to be at 
an alltime high for Haiti, and the 
country will become a net exporter 
rather than a net importer. The ir- 
rigation projects undertaken in the 
Artibonite Valley are chiefly respon- 
sible for this fundamental change in 
Haitian agriculture. 





Haitian Economic Activity Shows 
Indications of Seasonal Decline 


The extraordinary economic activity brought about in Haiti by 
high coffee prices and a large crop showed signs of diminishing during 
May as the “dead season,” which usually starts in June, approached. 

Importers and merchants in Port-au-Prince were complaining that 
a large part of the earnings from the coffee crop was being hoarded by 





Total cotton exports for this year’s 
crop amounted to 2,200 bales of 250 
kilograms each, as compared with 
5,100 bales exported last year. The 
principal reason for the decline in 
cotton exports is that a lasger per- 
centage of the crop is being -used do- 
mestically in the manufacture of 
textiles. 


Sugarcane Below Normal 


The sugarcane cutting season closed 
at the end of May, and the harvest, 
as expected, was considerably below 
normal. Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that the total cane harvest was 
about 30 percent below last year’s 
crop. The Haytian-American Sugar 
Co. finished grinding on June 1, and 
its output amounted to approximately 
45,000 short tons, as compared with 
60,000 short tons during the preceding 
season. 

Experiments to determine the most 
suitable variety of tobacco for Haitian 
soil and climate are being carried out 
by the Haitian Department of Agri- 
culture and the Regie du Tabac, the 
Government tobacco monopoly. The 
Department of Agriculture maintains 
an experimental station for light to- 
baccos and works closely with the 
Regie du Tabac. The total output of 
tobacco is consumed locally, and the 
current crop is estimated at 3 million 
pounds. 

Milk production in various areas has 
been increased through local coopera- 
tives. The Department of Agriculture 
has supplied technical information 
on milk production, advised farmers 
in various areas on the types of ani- 
mals most suited to the Haitian 
climate, and supplied breeding serv- 
ices by pedigreed bulls. 

In addition, a dairy has been es- 
tablished in Port-au-Prince for the 
production of “reconstituted” milk, 
made from imported powdered milk 
and bottled for home delivery. Haitian 
agriculturists are questioning whether 
or not producing fresh milk for urban 
centers is economically sound, as 
compared with importing dried milk 
and processing it locally. 


Export Trade Balance Up 


The cumulative foreign-trade totals 
for the period October 1953 to April 
1954 show imports valued at 136.6 mil- 
lion gourdes (5 gourdes—US$1) and 
exports at 202.6 million gourdes, an 





excess of exports over imports of 6§ | oraft gx 
million gourdes. Imports were valued fiting f1 
at 137.4 million gourdes and exports power ¢ 
at 144.3 million gourdes, showing an } fesultin 
excess in exports of only 6.9 million tained 
gourdes. The | 
Total foreign trade in April showed | merce 
a considerable decline over that for | exports 
the preceding month. April imports year he 
valued at 16.6 million gourdes, were | jng yea 
the lowest since August 1953. April | gimual 
exports were valued at 28.4 million about 
gourdes, a decline of some 9 million percent 
gourdes as compared with March. The the ren 
April decline is somewhat unusual tourists 
when compared with preceding years, | ¢ountrs 
However, carryover inventories from 
the previous years were large and Col 
the import volume in the first 3 A co} 
months of 1954 was exceptionally | anoil! 
large. betwee 
The project to establish a flour-‘mil] } an Ar 
has evoked considerable speculation | The c« 
as to whether Haiti can produce | the He 
wheat. The Haitian Department of | come v 
Agriculture and private industrialists | body. 
and agriculturists, who have carried Crud 
on experiments in certain ?tegions of | barrels 
the country, claim that wheat can be | plant; 
grown successfully. Wheat yields in § 000. E 
high altitude areas of the country are § leum | 
reportedly exceptionally good, and — im var 
claims are made that wheat is the } report 
most efficient csop that can be pro- § additic 
duced at such altitudes. A great deal Som 
of educational work would have to be } are ex 
done, however, as native farmers are | from 
not familiar with this crop. Mirag« 
Cotton-Textile Industry Profits aeed 
The cotton-textile manufacturing a 
industry in Haiti is reported to be be Rox 
operating very successfully, and stocks am 
on hand as of the end of March were Gov 
reported to be very low. Two addi- | mont 
tional textile plants are contemplated, to Ap 
one of which is under construction; | gourd 
construction on the other is sched- — gourd 
uled to begin soon. Haiti’s annual § ear. 
production of cotton textiles in 1953 7 ues 
amounted to 2.2 million meters, but | urin; 
current production is at an annual | Smow 
rate of 2.6 million meters. comp: 
Haiti’s cotton underwear and shirt” mn the 
industry has shown considerable prog- Im 
ress in output during the past 3 years, § April 
In 1951 total output was valued at | ®2n 
557,000 gourdes and in 1953 at 735, | lion ¢ 
000 gourdes. Current output is re like 5 
ported to be at the annual rate of | tra 
approximately 850,000 gourdes. were 
Other small industries also are | a 
showing progressively greater output. - 
Nail output in 1951 amounted to 598 eae 
barrels of 100 pounds each, 1953 pro- i ox 
duction amounted to about 7,000) prece 
barrels, and current production is re= mar 
ported to be slightly above last year’s Dane 
rate. The annual output of the rela- and 
tively new aluminum household ware 
industry is valued at approximately Ex 
400,000 gourdes. The new plastic depa 





articles industry has an annual turn- | 
over of some 350,000 gourdes. Other | 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





—_ 


small local industries, such as felt 
| hats, straw articles, and other handi- 
ovat t goods, are reported to be bene- 
fiting from the increase in purchasing 

r during the past several months, 
resulting from the high prices ob- 
tained for Haitian exports. 

The Haitian Department of Com- 
merce reported that production and 
exports of handicraft articles for the 

have increased over the preced- 
ing year, and at the end of April the 
ainual production was at the rate of 
about $5 million, approximately 40 
percent of which is exported. Most of 
the remaining output is purchased by 
tourists and does not enter into the 
country’s export statistics. 


Contract Signed for Refinery 


A contract for the establishment of 
an oil refinery in Haiti has been signed 
between the Haitian Government and 
an American firm in Houston, Tex. 
The contract has been submitted to 
the Haitian Legislature and will be- 
come valid when it is approved by that 
body. 

Crude-petroleum capacity of 1,500 
barrels a day is planned for the new 
plant; total cost is estimated at $950,- 
000. Exploratory work to find petro- 
leum deposits has been carried out 
in various areas of the country, at a 
reported cost of some $300,000, and 
additional work is contemplated. 

Some half million tons of bauxite 
are expected to be exported annually 
from the plant being establjshed at 
Miragoane by an American company, 
which will be ready for operation in 
August or September. 


Work on the road from Deroncercy 
to Rochelois is nearly completed. 


Government receipts for the first 7 
months of the fiscal year October 1953 
to April 1954, amounted to 99 million 
gourdes, as compared with 89 million 
gourdes during the like period of last 
year. The greatest increase in reve- 
hues was from export taxes, which 
during the 7-month period of 1953-54 
amounted to 27.5 million gourdes, 
compared with 18.2 million gourdes 
in the corresponding period of 1952-53. 

Import-duty collections through 
April of the current fiscal year at 
462 million gourdes were some 2 mil- 
lion gourdes greater than during the 
like period of the preceding year. In- 
ternal tax receipts for the 7 months 
Were slightly below the correspond- 
ing period of last year, although in 
April collections were some 600,000, or 
2% percent, greater than in April 1953. 
Internal tax collections are expected 
to exceed the amount collected in the 
preceding fiscal year by a considerable 
Margin, owing to the increase in in- 
comes generated by abundant crops 
and high prices. 

Expenditures for all Government 
departments during the first 7 months 
of the current fiscal year amounted to 
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Iraq Merchants Place Orders for Foreign 
Goods Despite Seasonal Decline in Trade 


The bulk of foreign trade at Basra, 
Iraq’s major port and principal south- 
ern city, was limited in May to tradi- 
tional exports, and imports comprised 
a broad range of consumer and other 
manufactured goods. 

Generally speaking the overall 
volume was light, as trade diminishes 
with the coming of summer. Never- 
theless, at this time of the year im- 
porters of consumer goods quietly 
investigate new supply possibilities, 
prices, delivery, and variety with a 
view toward fall buying. 


Although Iraq is within the sterling 
area, aS more and more American 
exporters become familiar with trian- 
gular trade transactions through third 
countries, the possibility of selling 
more goods in competition with Europe 
improves. Local merchants generally 
are not familiar with the variety of 
goods available from the United 
States. English language catalogs giv- 
ing full information regarding prod- 
ucts available, photographs, prices, 
types of packing, terms, credit facili- 
ties, and triangular trade facilities 
probably would be useful in developing 
trade opportunities for more American 
products. 


Basra merchants in May placed 
orders in the United States for second- 
hand clothing, cars, books, rubber 
belting, khaki twill and other cotton 
piece goods, shoe polish, stoves, auto- 
mobile spare parts, radios, air-condi- 
tioning equipment, tire tubes, brake 
fluid, pharmaceuticals, lubricating oils, 
hose, hand tools, and motion pictures. 


Air Conditioners Popular 


The growing interest in American 
air conditioners last spring among 
importers has been justified by a 
strong consumer demand. Installation 
and maintenance facilities have not 
kept up with market requirements. 
Basra is expected to continue to be 
an increasingly important market for 
air-condifioning equipment and ac- 
cessories if proper maintenance can 
be obtained. Local dealers are more 
interested in selling new equipment 
than in servicing facilities. 


One important local importer has 
received a small shipment of deep 
freezers for home use which until now 
have been virtually unknown in Basra. 
One of the principal problems in sell- 
ing equipment of this kind is the 
sharp drop in voltage which fre- 
quently occurs, necessitating voltage 
adjusters in most cases. 


Of special interest is the gradual 
penetration of the Basra market by 
Japanese and German goods. Orders 
placed in Japan in May included 
spun rayon and cotton piece goods, 
chinaware, underwear, porcelain ware, 


glassware, electrical goods, shoe nails, 
towels, blankets, cotton hosiery, and 
aluminum cooking utensils. Orders 
went to Germany for colored cement, 
cotton and rayon piece goods, beds, 
surgical instruments, ladies’ 

shaving brushes, copper sheets, pipe 
fittings, spoons, and clocks. 

Some business also was placed with 
Rumania, Hungary, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Milk pots were ordered from 
Rumania; cotton and rayon piece 
goods, rubber hose, sugar, cardboard, 
shoes, bedsheets, hosiery, rayon, linen, 
and chinaware from Czechoslovakia; 
cotton and rayon piece goods and rub- 
ber hose from Hungary. 

The United Kingdom and other tra- 
ditional European suppliers received 
orders for machinery and a broad 
range of consumer items. 

Relatively substantial*orders were 
placed in India for cotton textiles, 
sewing threads, ‘cutlery, lumber, and 
khaki twills. 

Some barley and _ wool was shipped 
to the United Kingdom, semitanned 
sheepskins to Italy, barley to Denmark 
and the Netherlands, dates to Morocco, 
sheepskins to France, and wool, cas- 
ings, and camel’s hair to the United 
States. 

Banks reported that merchants 
were meeting foreign and domestic 
obligations promptly.—Cons., Basra. . 





S. Rhodesian Sugar Estate 


Sold to S. African Firm 


A large sugar plantation, the Tri- 
angle Sugar Estates, owned and oper- 
ated by the Southern Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment, has been sold to a private 
syndicate of planters in the Union of 
South Africa. A Southern Rhodesian 
company will be set up by the syndi- 
cate to operate the plantation, which - 
covers some 11,000 acres. 

Under terms of the purchase 
agreement, the syndicate is com- 
mitted to invest substantial sums in 
the Triangle Estates and, if the proj- 
ect is successful, to erect and operate 
a mill capable of handling all esti- 
mated cane production, which will 
cost not less than £1,500,200 (US$4,- 
200,560).—-Official Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland Newsletter. 





Power Output Rises in Spain 

Electric-power production in Spain 
during 1953 totaled 10,110 million kil- 
owatt-hours, as compared with 8,221 
million kilowatt-hours in 1952. Of the 
1953 output, 81.33 percent was of hy- 
draulic origin and 18.67 percent was 
thermic, and 318,160 kilowatts repre- 
sent new centrals entered into service 
during the year. 
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NOTE: Quotations are based on selling rates, in uni . ini i Pee 
quetzal, the Las balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked 4. yy Note at ‘hia. = 2> aoa ry oe pap sa 
[ae Fr 
Average rate Latest available quotations 
Unit = 
Country Quoted Type of Bachange 1952 1958 1954 Approzimate Date aia 
(annual) (annual) March Rate cquicaions tn 1954 duce! 
U. 8. currency i as “? 
Argentina.......) Peso................ _ TSS SET SE 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 $0.1333 June 15 renee 
Preferential...........c-rec-0-00d-0. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 Do. ored 
a Tes 14.03 13.97 13.97 13.97 .0716 Do. ~ blue, 
Bolivia........... Boliviano........ ERR ara 60.60 143.50 191.90 191.90 .0052 Do. a we 
| eee 101.00 1 720.00 21,335.00 1,350.00 .0007 May 29 Amer 
Brazil*........... Cruzeiro......... es eS 18.72 2 18.76 18.82 18.82 .0531 June’23 
RN PN ie cceriSoccsosal & » cadsehwonen 5 45.61 58.44 57.50 0174 Do. obtai 
Chille..............2 Petcicisratall SRE RE 31.10 50.87 110.20 110.20 .0091 June 15 } | purp 
Free market (curb).......... 122.27 177.87 263.00 320.00 0081 June 11 ducti 
Colombia........ P80. cccceecveeeeved |S SB ar 2.51 2.51 2.51 2.51 3984 June 15 and 
Costa Ries.....| Colon...........:.- EE 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 1764 ° Do. If 
Controlled free 7..............++. 6.77 6.65 6.65 6.65 1504 Do. arrar 
Ecuador......... BRCPC....0000.000002 Central bank (official)...... 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 -0660 Do. to r 
SU RED, ast 17.47 17.44 17.42 17.45 0573 May 31 its fi 
Honduras....... Lempira...,..... BENE Sia FS 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 4950 June 15 
Mexico............ PO80......c000.-0000 a ee Tae 8.65 8.65 8.65 $12.51 0799 Do. occu] 
Nicaragua...... Cordobs.......... Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 Do. | mete 
ee 7.05 7.05 7.05 7.05 1418 Do. four 
a ae 7.27 7.63 7.81 7.60 1316 May 31 ers V 
Paraguay....... Guarani.......... | el eta ae 215.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 .0667 June 15 War 
Controlled free............0.<.-+| 33.90 56.09 61.00 63.50 .0157 May 21 equi 
St ininositenietnn iB cesapttlepdcctoes Exchange certificate.......... 15.43 16.85 19.23 © 19.20 0521 June 23 tion, 
EE ae oe } 15.55 16.94 19.59 19.77 .0506 Do. mode 
*Salvador......... Seiiesciicita Free.... sevevevevesssssceseseonenseeeeel 2.50 2.50 | 2.50 2.50 4000 June 15 raise 
Uruguay........4 POG icerertensind EE eeee ane aoe 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 Do. 
| Commercial free...........-:-- 2.45 245 | 2.45 2.45 4082 Do. level 
Uncontrolled-nontrade........ 2.67 2.92 | 3.09 3.21 3115 | May 31 Ini 
Venezuela....... Bolivar........... Controlled free............... bined 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.85 2985 June 15 furtt 
breri 
1 Quotation at close of year. 7Costa Rican rates previous to March per dollar; second category, 23.1—25.4; third Arie; 
2 Average of end-of-week rates. 1954 were reported as “controlled” and “‘un- category, 54.6—58.2; fourth category, 70.38— 
* Official selling rate changed August 1, controlled.” 94.6; fifth category, 121—135.7. These rates Le 
1953, to adjust for increase in proportional ® New rate effective April 19, 1954 (par must be edded to the official selling rate 
stamp rate on exchange transactions. value 12.50 pesos per dollar). ; (with applicable taxes) in order to get the Burmo 
* Legal free-exchange market effective Feb- * Auction rates in the Rio de Janeiro and effective selling rates. ‘ 
ruary 21, 1953. Sao Patlo auctions of June 15, 1954, for U. 8. (For explanation of rates, see notes in | . 
5 May-December average. dollars for 120-day delivery ranged as fol- Foreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 15, 1954, p. Bids Cc 
* Rate established March 20, 1951. lows: First category, 16.1—18.6 cruzeiros 22.) Th 
e 
. ‘ $ : ed in Board, 
Italy Aims... 4-5. Provisions for transfer of earn- estimated at $2.5 million. Includ Govern 
; ings in excess of 6 percent and for re- the project will be additional sto | july 31 
(Continued from Page 8) patriation of capital from older in- space, several new electric cranes, and Sietals- 
sales of real estate; and lirafromsales vestments, as already explained, other equipment for transporting); Ni: 
of pounds sterling. The restricted should be incorporated in these two freight. ih, 
volume legally salable through the publications. The Government released detailaa — 
relative to lira demand, for example a a ae to undertake near Aquin on the south. others, 
by travelers going to Italy, has main- ern peninsula. Construction of matel 
tained the exchange rate in this (Continued from Page 11) , y 
i deviation tunnels to tap excess watel} three 
market fairly close to the official rate. 96.7 million gourdes, approximately carried by rivers in the adjoining mately 
Lira purchased in the foreign-ac- 2.7 million gourdes above, expendi- vallee de |’Asile is contemplated. The}  « Tw 
counts market may be used for a wide tures in the like period last year. The project also calls for construction ¢ 
variety of outlays in Italy, including excess of receipts over expenditures 4 storage reservoir with a capacity e Te 
securities, real estate and construc- at the end of April amounted to 23° 90909 cubic hectares. This water wil capacti 
tion investment, current fees and million gourdes in the regular fiscal be used in the Aquin Valley during th) « Fo 
charges, and living expenses up to account. dry season, December to March, ané Aco} 
500,000 lira ($800) monthly, but not Representatives from the Ministry will be sufficient to irrigate some 3, able fo 
to pay for Italian exports. of Social Affairs in Surinam arrived hectares—Emb., Port-au-Prince. Mercia 
Foreign investments in Italy covered in Haiti late in May to begin dis- of For 
by law No. 211 of March 2, 1948, are cussions toward the conclusion of an 5 ment — 
summarized in Foreign Commerce agreement whereby Haitian workers Exports of textile fibers and mang D.C. 
Weekly, May 8, 1948, page 15. will be used on sugarcane and banana factures from the United Sta Bids 


The subject is covered also in De- 
partment of Commerce publications 
Factors Limiting U. S. Investment 
Abroad, Part 1, Survey of Factors in 
Foreign Countries, 1953, pages 63-64; 
and Establishing a Business in Italy, 
Business Information Service, World 
Trade Series No. 557, April 1954, pages 
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plantations in Surinam. 


Haitian newspapers state that the 
Government has studied wharf facili- 
ties in the various ports throughout 
the country and has drawn up a plan 
to modernize and enlarge most of 
them. The cost of the work on the 
wharf at Port-au-Prince is said to be 









climbed to $146.3 million in April} Chairn 
from $125.6 million in March, the B® 
reau of the Census, U. S. Departmen 
of Commerce, has announced. 










The increase resulted primarily The 
from advances in exports of cottong 288 be 
manufactures and manmade syneg % bei 
thetic fibers and manufactures. oad 
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French Producer Asks 
U. S. Participation 


Marbrerie Seree, a French pro- 
ducer of marble blocks known 
as “Marbre des Pyrenees” (Py- 
renean marble), white and col- 
ored (rose, purple, light green, 
blue, etc.), wishes to enter into 
a working agreement with an 
American firm, as well as to 
obtain American capital, for the 
purpose of increasing the pro- 
duction of its marble quarries 
and marble-cutting plant. 

If such participation can be 
arranged, Marbrerie Seree plans 
to reorganize completely both 
its firm and plant. The plant 
occupies an area of 2,000 square 
meters and currently employs 
four workers, though 40 work- 
ers were employed before World 
War II. There is_ sufficient 
equipment for present produc- 
tion, but additional and more 
modern equipment is needed to 
taise production to a normal 
level. 

Interested parties may obtain 
further information from Mar- 
brerie Seree, La Taule-Seix, 
Ariege, France. 











Burma Shipping Board Asks 
Bids on Supply of Vessels 


The Union of Burma Shipping 
Board, an agency of the Burmese 
Government, is inviting bids until 
July 31 for the supply of the following 
vessels: 

® Nine passengers and cargo 
launches, of which three should have 
& capacity of 154 passengers and ap- 
proximately 50 tons of cargo; three 
others, 204 passengers and approxi- 
Mately 80 tons of cargo; and the other 
fhree 256 passengers and approxi- 
mately 100 tons of cargo. 

*Twenty dumb cargo barges, ap- 
proximate capacity 120 tons each. 

e Ten powered barges, approximate 
Capactiy 120 tons each. 

© Four towing tugs. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
Mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
a of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Bids should be sent direct to the 
Chairman, Union of Burma Shipping 
Board, Port Commissioners’ Building, 
10 Phayre Street, Rangoon, Burma. 





The 1954 cotton acreage in Greece 
has been estimated by private sources 
8 being 15 percent larger than last 
year’s 211,000 acres, the U. S. Depart- 





Ment of Agriculture reports. 
duly 12, 1954 


NATO Projects in Denmark and = : 


Greece Open to U.S. Bidders 


Four additional construction projects open to U. S. bidders under 
the international competitive bidding procedure of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) have been announced by the Bureau of 


Foreign Commerce. 


Three of the projects involve the following installations at airfields 


in Greece: 


© Construction of a motor vehicle 
maintenance shop and motor pool 
hardstands at the New Anghialos Air- 
field. Bids will be accepted until 
July 19. 

® Construction of communications 
buildings, a motor vehicle mainte- 
nance shop, and motor pool hard- 
stands at the Eleusis Airfield. Bids will 
be accepted until July 17. 

e Construction of communications 
buildings at the Larissa Airfield. Bids 
will be accepted until July 17. 

Bids on these three projects should 
be submitted to the Offices of the Gen- 
eral Air Staff, Directorate of Public 
Works, 15 Filellinon Street, Athens. 
Specifications covering each of the 
projects are available for review on 
loan from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., and also 
may be consulted at or purchased 
from the Offices of the General Air 
Staff in Athens. 


Equipment Needed in Denmark 


The fourth project covers the supply 
of pumps, generators, diesels, tanks, 
heat exchanges, and other equipment 
for petroleum projects in Denmark. 
Additional information is available 
from Forsvarets Bygningstjeneste, 
Frederiksholms Kanal 30, Copenhagen 
K. Potential bidders should make their 
interest known to that agency by 
July 9. 

U. S. firms desiring to participate 
in these bids should furnish informa- 
tion to the appropriate foreign pro- 
curement offices regarding their expe- 
rience in similar operations, with par- 
ticular reference to comparable work 
done for U. S. Government agencies. 


Netherlands Directory Lists 
Metalwork Firms, Products 


The Association of Metalworking 
Industries, The Hague, Netherlands, 
has issued a detailed directory of the 
Netherlands metalworking industry, 
classified by manufacturers and prod- 
ucts. 

A copy of the publication, entitled 
Metal Products From Holland, may be 
consulted at the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 








A copy of this resume should be sent 
to’ the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion to permit prompt certification of 
inerested firms to the foreign procure- 
ment offices. . 
A brochure describing the interna- 
tional competitive bidding program 
for NATO projects may be obtained 
on request from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, or from any De- 
partment of Commerce Field Office. 





Battery Factory for 


Sale in F. Morocco 


A French Moroccan manufacturing 
concern, Societe Cherifienne de Con- 
struction d’Accumulateurs Electriques 
“Atlas,” offers to sell its factory in- 
stallations to an American purchaser 
wishing to engage in battery manu- 
facture. 

The firm has produced storage bat- 
teries for automobiles and larger 
models for use on farms, in signal sys- 
tems, and aboard boats since 1939. It 
claims to have marketed them suc- 
cessfully throughout Morocco. The 
company’s trade mark is “Atlas.” 

The firm owns a factory in the cen- 
ter of Casablanca which consists of a 
building covering 500 square yards, ex- 
clusive of auxiliary buildings, and 
which includes a laboratory for the 
analysis of materials and the testing 
of finished batteries. The factory is 
equipped to produce 1,000 batteries 
annually. Only one other storage bat- 
tery producer is reported to operate 
in French Morocco. 

The company is offered for sale be- 
cause of the ill health of one of the 
owners. The price asked is 18.5 million 
francs (US$52,857). 

Interested parties are invited to 
communicate with the firm at 21 


boulevard Emile Zola, Casablanca, . 


French Morocco. 





U. S. exports of chemicals and re- 
lated products advanced from $66.7 
million in March to $103.3 million in 
April, the Bureau of the Census, U.'S. 
Department of Commerce, has re- 
ported. 

The increase reflected higher ex- 
ports of medicinals, pharmaceutical 


chemical specialties, and industrial 
chemicals. 
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New Turkish Factory Available 


A factory building near Istanbul, 
under construction by Yusuf Turan, a 
Turkish businessman, is being made 
available for an American-Turkish 
manufacturing enterprise. 


Mr. Turan, a construction contrac- 
tor, specializing in factory - type 
structures, wants to enlarge the scope 
of his business by entering the field 
of manufacturing. He suggests the 
establishment of a partnership for the 
manufacture of farm trailers, or com- 
position boards, or a similar project. 
In the.event he is unable to interest 
an investor in the partnership pro- 
posal, he would like to negotiate a 5- 
year credit agreement for supply of a 
complete factory installation to pro- 
duce composition-board material. 


Mr. Turan states that he is unable 
to proceed with his original plans to 
set up a farm trailer factory because 
of his failure to obtain a foreign-ex- 
change permit to import the necessary 
machinery from Germany, and that 
his factory, which is nearing comple- 
tion, must for utilized for some indus- 
trial purpose to protect his investment 
. Of more than 1.1 million Turkish lira 
(approximately US$400,000). 


The factory area, totaling 3,500 
square meters of a total land plot of 
24,000 square meters, will include two 
workshops of 1,500 square meters and 
800 square meters, respectively, as well 
as offices, storehouses, and housing 
for five employees and their families. 

The site is located 7 kilometers 
south of Istanbul, on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus, and about 1% kilo- 
meters from the Kartal landing sta- 
tion on the Sea of Marmara. It is 
situated on the main asphalt road, 





Burmese Industrial 
Projects Listed 


A list of projects comprising the 
Burmese Government’s industrial de- 
velopment program, to be undertaken 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Industry, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, Washinr- 
ton 25, D. C. 

It is understood that within a few 
weeks tender notices will be circulated 
for several of the projects, including a 
fertilizer plant and a rice bran oil 
plant to be constructed in the Ran- 
goon area, as well as expansion of the 
portiand cement industry. The latter 
will be accomplished either by adding 
to the recently nationalized plant at 
Thayetmyo or by building a new plant 
in the Rangoon area. 

Information concerning specific 
tender notices, when received, will be 
published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. 
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and electricity and water installations 
are being supplied by Mr. Turan. 

Additional information, including a 
statement by Mr. Turan, a set of fac- 
tory plans, and a set of photographs 
of the factory, is available for review 
purposes on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, US. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties should communi- 
cate direct with Yusuf Turan, Nem- 
lizade Han 3/17 Serkeci, Instanbul, 
Turkey (cable address: Zimen Turan 
—Istanbul). 





lrish Group Initiates 


Seaweed Enterprise 


Capital investment and technical 
and managerial assistance for de- 
velopment of a seaweed industry are 
sought by the Corkaguiney Gaeltacht 
Society, Ltd., in Ireland. 

The society represents a group of 
fishermen-farmers who have land 
along the coast of County Kerry which 
yields a great deal of seaweed. The 
group has little capital and virtually 
no technical knowledge with which to 
develop the natural resources at hand, 
but has formed the society with the 
idea of offering labor and resources in 
exchange for American investment 
and know-how. 


The group claims that an unlimited 
supply of various types of seaweed is 
available and that an important in- 
dustry could be developed under 
proper management. Market poten- 
tials abroad have not been explored, 
but the society states that it has had 
inquiries from importers in England. 


A detailed statement submitted by 
the society may be obtained upon re- 
quest from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties are invited to 
communicate with the Corkaguiney 
Gaeltacht Society, Ltd., Clounshar- 
ough, Cloghane, Castlegregory, County 
Kerry, Ireland. 





investment in 


INDIA 


conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


70 cents 


From U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 



















New Purchases Plan ef 
By Greek Government | 


| pas exte 
The Greek Government is invit 2 ‘ing hea 


bids for supply of the following mate.) Wes, 
rials and equipment: ‘| fies. It 

e 3,750 meters of cloth for overeg the poss 
Bids will be accepted until July 27 _—- 


S.E.K. Railways, 


12b  Polytechnigg} 2 |? 
Street, Athens. "| present 


in 

e Approximately 4,250 square be 
of asbestos cement corrugated roof t 
sheets. Bids will be accepted unt} recs 


July 23, by S.E.K. Railways, 12b Poly. 


techniou Street, Athens. ‘Plasti 
e Cast iron pipe and fittings. Engla 
will be accepted until July 26 by the} icture! 
Municipality of Patras, Greece. ucts) L 
e 20,000 rolls of adhesive plaster a an 


4,000 boxes of plaster of paris. Bid fand pl 
will be accepted until July 24 by the P 

















State Procurement Service, 29 Church oe 
ill Street, Athens. prod 

e 48 ultraviolet lamps, 16 operating — 
lamps, and 32 infrared lamps. Bigg 
will be accepted until July 22 by the 
State Procurement Service, 29 Church: 

ill Street, Athens. 

Specifications are available for re} ——— 
view purposes on loan from the Com | 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureagy th 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart Pr 
ment of Commerce, Washington 3% sti 
D. C., or the Greek Foreign Trade ™ 
Administration, 729 15th Street, NWP B 
Washington, D. C. Requests shoud} % 
specify the item of interest. ; 

Bicy 

Eng 

} port n 

LICENSING ford : 
OPPORTUNITIES ai 
| leaflet 

. , Che 

In Foreign Countries Den 


Agricultural Equipment and Parts} porte: 
France—Y. Geneve & P. Laye (matey them! 
ufacturer and wholesaler of screwy oly 
bolts, and brakes for agricultural Ve C 
hicles, implements, etc.), route de Toy @ 15 
louse, Foix, Ariege, is interested ii} tical 












entering into a working or licensiigj—” ©; 
arrangement with an American fm Jay 
for the manufacture in France of fam} 4.4, 
implements, or the final assembl Kabu 
of agricultural machinery or imple 

ments. Firm also seeks a workilj ool 
agreement with, and assistance from agen 


a U.S. firm for the mass producti 
in Foix of screws, bolts, brakes, 
related articles for agricultural 
hicles (wagons, carts, etc.) and 1 
plements, including plows. 


Cu 

Machinery: Ge 

Canada—National Steel Car COM} renf, 

poration, Ltd. (manufacturer of raley Alter 

road freight cars), 437 St. James Se fers 
W., Montreal, P.Q., is interested By 

manufacturing special equipment July 
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a a for U.S. firms under license 
jor in a joint plant operation. The 
aii which reportedly is one of the 
‘eree manufacturers in its field, in- 
jnds to explore the possibilities of 
diversifying its present production. It 
pas extensive plant capacity, includ- 
heavy forging, steel fabrication, 
welding, machinery, and press facili- 
It is particularly interested in 
the possibility of producing material- 
handling equipment, diesel trucks, or 
giher lines readily adaptable to its 
nt plant and suitable for develop- 
ment in Canada. Inquiries should be 
addressed to F. W. Hore, Sales As- 
gstant to Chairman, at the above 
address. 
‘Plastic Products: 


England—vV. C. Panels, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and exporter of plastic prod- 
ucts) Leyborne Wharf, Horton Bridge 
Road, West Drayton, Middlesex, wishes 
to manufacture under license in Eng- 
land plastic panels for table tops, bar 
counters, sink units, etc., or similar 


products. 
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IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as idicated by symbol 
(*), on a Toan basis, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 


by b> Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
ould Uv. S. Department of Commerce, 
sh Washington 25, D. C. 
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Bicycles: 


England—Keeley Wilson & Co. (ex- 
port merchant), Evelyn House, 62 Ox- 
ford St., London, W.1, offers to export 
direct “Superb” bicycles, for men, 
Women, boys, and girls. Mlustrated 
leaflets and price list available.* 


Chemicals: 


Denmark—Chr. E. Emborg (im- 
porter, wholesaler, and exporter of 
themicals), 7 Siljansgade, Copenha- 
gen S., offers to export direct benzene 
hexachloride containing 12 per cent 
0 15 per cent gamma isomer (tech- 
fiecal BHC). 


Chinaware: 


Japan—Fukagawa Porcelain Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd. (Fukagawa Seiji 
Kabushiki Kaisha) (manufacturer 
aad exporter), 1362, Arita-machi, 
Saga, offers to export direct or through 
agent porcelainware, such as dinner 
Sts (65, 93, and 139 pes.), tea sets, 
demitasse sets, and bridge sets. Illus- 
fated catalogs, in color, and price 
lists available.* 


Cutlery: 


Germany—F. W. Jordan, Stahlwa- 
fenfabrik, O.H.G. (manufacturer), 5 
Altenhoferstrasse, Solingen-Wald, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 


duly 12, 1954 
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all kinds of cutlery, $12,000 worth each 
month. 


Flax: 

Belgium—Firmin Honore (manufac- 
turer and exporter), 15 Beverlaai, 
Courtrai, offers to export direct or 
through agent water-retted and land- . 
retted flax lines, flax tows, and flax 
waste, 30 tons per month. 

Hides and Skins: 

New Guinea—Andersons (Pacific) 
Trading Co., Ltd. (export merchant), . 
Rabaul, offers to export direct or 
through agent wet salted crocodile 
skins, from 12” to 30” belly measure- 
ment, approximately 5,000 skins an- 
nually. Firm states that 80 percent 
of the skins available are first grade, 
without holes or damage or small 
holes not farther than 2” from the 
edge; 20 percent are second grade with 
1 or 2 small holies on middle of belly. 


Household Goods: 


Germany—Saxonia-Werk Ch. Bley 
K.G. (manufacturer and exporter), 
Heidenheim/Brenz, Wuerttemberg, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
fruit juicers with a faucet attach- 
ment that employs water pressure to 
squeeze the fruit; also, canning ap- 
paratus especially adapted for vacuum 
packing of fruit. Illustrated literature 
available.* Requests should specify 
item of interest. , 

Germany—J. C. Leibfried (manufac- 
turer), Sindelfingen bei Stuttgart, of- 
fers to export direct or through agents 
cotton, linen, and rayon tablecloths, 
in tapestry and Jacquard (for em, 
broidering) patterns. 

Jewelers’ Items: 


Germany—Werner Schmutzler, Le- 
derwarenfabrik (Leather Ware Fac- 
tory) (manufacturer), 52 Talstrasse, 
Boeblingen, Wuerttemberg, offers to 
export direct or through agent watch 
straps made of leather, plastic, perlon; 
and rayon, 3,000 dozen straps avail- 
able per month. Illustrated leaflets 
and price list available.* 

Laboratory Equipment: a 

Germany—Alfred _Link Badisches 
Glasbearbeitungswerk (Baden Glass 
Working Factory) (manufacturer), 
Wertheim am Main, Baden, offers to 
export direct or through agent best 
quality microscopic and bacteriological 
blood testers, known by the trade 
name “Resistance.” 


Leather Goods: 


Germany—A. Bulling, Lederhand- 
schuhfabrik (leather glove factory) 
(manufacturer), 10 Otto Bayer- 
Strasse, Esslingen am Neckar, offers to 
export direct or through agent ladies’ 
best quality kid gloves, plain and 
fancy work, approximately 1,200 pairs 
per month, 


Machinery and Parts: 


England—Barron & Shepherd, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 24 Buckingham St., 





Intake Service Gate 


Hoists Wanted 


Bids are invited until July 30 
by the Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion, Calcutta, India, for the 
manufacture and supply of three 
electrically-operated intake serv- 
ice gate hoists with recom- 
mended spare parts for the Mai- 
thon Dam. Bids should include 
the cost of the services of an 
erection superintendent. 


A set of specifications is avail- 
able for review purposes on loan 
from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Copies also may be obtained 
from the Controller of Purchase 
and Stores, Damodar Valley Cor- 
poration, Anderson House, Ali- 
pore, Calcutta 27, India, subject 
to a charge of 10 rupees for the 
first set and 8 rupees for each 
additional set (1 rupee=ap- 
proximately US$0.21). 











London, W.C. 2, offers to export di- 
rect or through agent dredger spare 
parts, such as buckets, bucket lips, 
bushes and pins, tumbler and tread 
plates, and links. 


Germany—Hans Liebherr, Maschin- 
enfabrik (Machine Factory) (manu- 
facturer), Kirchdorf (Iller), Wuert- 
temberg, offers to export direct or 
through agent revolving tower cranes, 
and cranes for mounting on motor 
trucks. Illustrated brochures, in Ger- 
man, available.* 


Machine Tools: 


Germany—Hans Liebherr, Maschin- 
enfabrik (Machine Factory) (manu- 
facturer),- Kirchdorf (Iller), Wuert- 
temberg, offers to export direct or 
through agent good-quality gear hob- 
bing machines. Illustrated leaflet and 
specifications, in German, available.* 


Matches: 


Austria — Sirius-Gruenbach A. G. 
fuer Industrie und Steinkohlenberg- 
bau (manufacturer and exporter), 13 
Walfischgasse, Vienna I, offers to ex- 
port dire®t (preferred) or through 
agent safety matches. Illustrated bro- 
chure available.* 


Molds: 


Belgium—Compagnie Genérale 
Belge des Isolants S. A. (COGEBI) 
(manufacturer and exporter of plas- 
tic moldings, insulated varnishes, 
tubes, boards, and paper), 48 avenue 
Huysmans, Loth, wishes to appoint a 
U. S. agent to handle the sale of all 
types of molds for plastic materials, 
as well as stampings and cuttings, 
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Mexican Real Estate Firm 


Seeks Collaboration 


Inmobiliaria La Propiedad, 
S.A., of Mexico City, wishes to 
contact American real estate 
brokers in principal cities of the 
United States. 

This firm buys, sells, and ad- 
ministers real estate of all kinds, 
and acts as both principal and 
agent in these transactions. It 
would like to establish working 
arrangements with important 
U. 8S. brokers who might have 
clients interested in buying 
Mexican real estate, either for 
residence use or as an invest- 
ment. 


Inquiries are invited by Sal- 
vador Mendoza, manager of In- 
mobiliaria La Propiedad, S.A., 
Avenida Juarez No. 90, Mexico, 
DF., Mexico. 











manufactured by the Belgian com- 
pany according to specifications and 
designs of the customers. 


Oil and Tar Products: 

Germany—Ruhr-Petrol GmbH (ex- 
porter), 1-5 Herkulesstrasse, Essen- 
Ruhr, offers to export direct or 
through agent oil and tar products. 


Optical Goods: 


Germany — Roehm-Optik o.H.G. 
(manufacturer), 5 Maybachstrasse, 
Leonberg, Wuerttemberg, offers to ex- 
port direct to al) sections of the United 
States except the State of New York, 
where firm is already representei best 
quality. sun glasses, spectacles, and 
spectacle frames. Firm states it has 
20 different types of frames (plastic 
and imitation horn rimmed) for ladies, 
men, and children; and glasses in 8 
different colors with meniscus and 
toric lenses. Illustrated catalog avail- 
able.* 

Shells: 

New Guinea — Andersons (Pacific) 
Trading Co,, Ltd. (export merchant), 
Rabaul, offers to export direct or 
through agent trochus ard mother-of- 
pear! shells. 


Textiles: 

Germany—J. C. Leibfried (manu- 
facturer), Sindelfingen bei Stuttgart, 
offers to export direct or through 
agent cotton, linen, and rayon cloth 
for entbroidering. 


Tools: , 

Germany—Hans Koch (manufac- 
turer), 15-19 Bruehlstrasse, Trossin- 
gen, Wuerttemberg, offers to export 
direct or through agent (toolmaker 
by profession preferred), precision 
cutting and punching tools for the 
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clock and watch, radio, electronic, and 
precision instruments industries. Illus- 
strated brochure available.* 


Germany—H. E. G. Lehmann (man- 
ufacturer), Sandhausen bei Heidel- 
berg, offers to export direct or through 
agent tools (tool steel or chrome va- 
nadium steel), such as screwdrivers, 
punches, reamers, and related articles. 
Firm also will manufacture tools ac- 
cording to buyer’s drawings or sample. 
Leaflets available.* 


Toys: 


Japan—Far East Trading Co., Ltd. 
(Kyokuto Tsusho Kabushiki Kaisha) 
(export merchant), 445 Nishiokubo 
1-chome, Shinjuku-ku, ‘Tokyo, offers 
to export direct or through agent me- 
chanical, friction, press, and lever 
action toys. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Art Goods: 


Netherlands West Indies—Universal 
Trading, Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, sales agent), 51 De Roui- 
villeweg, Willemstad, Curacao, wishes 
to purchase direct and obtain agency 
for art embroideries and art notions. 


Fats, Oils, and Acids: 


Germany—Peter F. Rickmers (im- 
porter and wholesaler), 63 Schorlem- 
erstrasse, Neuss/Rh., wishes to pur- 
chase direct all kinds of animal and 
vegetable oils, fats, and acids. 


Foodstuffs: 


Netherlands West Indies—E. & G. 
Martijn (manufacturer of macaroni 
products, importer, retailer, whole- 
Saler, exporter, sales and commission 
agent), 2 Nassaustraat (P.O. Box 146), 
Willemstad, Curacao, wishes to pur- 
chase direct and obtain agencies for 
various qualities of fruits in sirup, 
vegetables, fruit juices, and meats. 


Furniture: 
Netherlands West Indies—Universal 
Trading, Ltd. (importer, retailer, 


wholesaler, sales agent), 51 De Roui- 
villeweg, Willemstad, Curacao, wishes 
to purchase direct and obtain agency 
for children’s furniture. 


Industrial Equipment: 


Argentina—Exportimar, S.R.L. (im- 
porting distributor, potential manu- 
facturer), Venezuela 3079, Buenos 
Aires, is interested in receiving quo- 
tations for a complete plant for the 
manufacture of hand- and machine- 
sewing needles. Specifications: Auto- 
matic equipment for hardening, 
nickel plating, and eye gilding, includ- 
ing all available laborsaving devices; 












plant should start from special 
wire in coils and deliver need 
packed for shipment; proposed outpy 
50,000 machine needles (of 
two-thirds are to be for home s iia 
machines) per working day, and 259.) L 

000 to 300,000 hand-sewing needles per} ¢iothit 
working day. Technical advice, i.) ion 
cluding assembly of plant and §¢y U 


months’ operation, is requested. — ters te 


Notions: 2 
Netherlands West Indies—Univergal) see 
Trading, Ltd. (importer, retail) 
Grain 


wholesaler, sales agent), 51 De Rou.) 







villeweg, Willemstad, Curacao, wishes} 
to purchase direct and obtain agengy) 
for sewing aids and accessories. 


Novelties: 


Union of South Africa—Anglo Amer. 
ican’s Treasure Island (im 
wholesaler, and retailer of toys, ga 
etc.), 109 Main St., Port Eliza 
wishes to purchase direct novelties, 


Patterns: 


Netherlands West Indies—Universal 
Trading, Ltd. (importer, retailer 
wholesaler, sales agent), 51 De Roul- 
villeweg, Willemstad, Curacao, wishes 
to purchase direct and obtain agency) 
for patterns for ladies’ dresses. 













Publications: 


Netherlands West Indies—Universal 
Trading, Ltd. (importer, retailey 
wholesaler, sales agent), 51 De Rouk} 
villeweg, Willemstad, Curacao, wish 
to purchase direct and obtain ageney 
for ladies’ fashion magazines. 













Resin Sheeting and Coated Fabrics} 


France—Societe Minerva & CE 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and ex 
porter of plastic textiles, rubber-coatedl 
cloth, rubberized fabrics, waterprogiy produc 
hooded cloaks, aprons, etc.), 16 place -aratior 
du Palais, Bordeaux, Gironde, urgent Phar 















requests quotations from U. S. mamey 

facturers of very good quality Jj _ italy 
sheeting and coated fabrics, as | macia 
lows: 50,000 meters (164,000 ft.) agent 






vinyl resin sheeting, plain, 8-10-15/ 
transparent or opaque types; 20 
meters (approx. 65,600 ft.) of viz 
resin sheeting, printed, 8-10-15/ 





p 















transparent or opaque; and 20,00 of Plas 
meters of vinyl resin impregnated ma Belg 
coated fabrics (rayon or cotton, 1 turer's 
lightweight) for making apronm — 
clothes, and related articles. | rigid | 

Toys, Games, and Hobby Crafts: | Tex: 

Union of South Africa—Anglo Amer :. Uni 






ican’s Treasure Island (impo 
wholesaler, and retailer of toys, gam 












etc.), 109 Main St., Port Elizabeth) 
wishes to purchase direct toys, games) 902, 
and materials for hobby crafts. Fin ie 





would appreciate receiving brochure} 
and other descriptive literature, 
gether with price information. 
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AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 








Clothing and Accessories: 

Union of South Africa—W. R. But- 
ters (Pty.), Ltd. (exporter and manu- 
facturer’s agent), Yorkshire Insur- 
ance Bldgs., 38 Strand St., P.O. Box 
9002,, Cape Town, wishes to obtain 
agency for ladies’ nylon hose. 


Grain and Feed: 


Germany—Kurt Junkers (broker), 5 
fpielberger Weg, Duesseldorf-Lohaus- 
gn, wishes to act as selling agent for 
' American firms engaged in the grain 
and feed trade. 

Heating Equipment: 

Germany—Edmund Kranich (engi- 
neer), 100 Schloss-Strasse, Stuttgart- 
W., wishes to obtain agency for fully 
automatic oil burners for central heat- 
ing plants, using mineral oil from 
15 to 2° E/20° C., and equipped with 
steering and switching relay and se- 
lenium cell. 


Industrial Equipment: 


Austria—Technisches Buero fuer 
Maschinenbau und _ Elektrotechnik 
Dipl. Ing. Anton Voracek (manufac- 
turer’s agent) , 54a Hadikgasse, Vienna 
XIV, wishes to obtain agency for gas 
turbines, mercury units of boilers and 
turbines, vapor plants, coke oven 
plants, and gas treatment plants. 


Perfumery Products: 
Italy—Andreotti & Silvestro, Far- 
macia (pharmacy, wholesaler and 
agent for pharmaceutical specialties 
and perfumes), 118 Corso Palermo, 
Turin, wishes to obtain agency for all 
Italy, from U. S. manufacturers of 
products for perfumes and toilet prep- 
arations. 


Pharmaceuticals: 


Italy—-Andreotti & Silvestro, Far- 
Macia (pharmacy, wholesaler and 
agent for pharmaceutical specialties 
amd perfumes), 118 Corso Palermo, 
Turin, wishes to obtain agency for all 
faly, from U. S. manufacturers of 
pharmaceutical specialties. 


Plastic Sheets: 

Belgium—PLASTIPLAT (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 55 rue Lamoriniere, 
Antwerp, wishes to obtain agency for 
 Tigid plastic sheets. 


Textiles: 
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Union of South Africa—W. R. But- 
ters (Bty). Ltd. (exporter and manu- 
facturer’s agent), Yorkshire Insur- 
afice Bidgs., 38 Strand St., P.O. Box 
3002, Cape Town, wishes to obtain 
agencies for the following textiles: 
Cotton and spun rayon dress fabrics, 
Woolen suitings, materials for ladies’ 
tloaks, corduroy, velveteen, bleached 
amd unbleached sheetings, drills, 
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twills, sateens, nylon fabrics, poplin 
shirtings, furnishing fabrics, cotton 
ginghams, denims, rayon linings, 
towels, and toweling. 

Union of South Africa—Eachur & 
Sons (Pty.), Ltd. (manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative), 40 Loop St., P.O. Box 
1262, Cape Town, wishes to gabtain 
agency for cotton, rayon, and nylon 
piece goods, and furnishings. 


Textile Raw Materials: 


Union of South Africa—Noel P. Hunt 
(S. A.) (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer’s 
representative handling textile ma- 
chinery, accessories, and raw mate- 
rials), 190 Crompton St., Pinetown, 
Natal, wishes to obtain additional 
agencies from American suppliers of 
the following raw materials for the 
textile industry: Garnetted rayon 
wastes of all types in both natural 
and pastel shades; American comber 
waste; card fly, card strips, and a wide 
variety of cotton wastes; white and 
colored cotton thread wastes in press 
packed bales; rayon cuttings, such as 
small pieces of rayon rag for tearing 
purposes, including tie clippings; and 
almost any type of wool shoddy or 
wool waste. 


Although the company would prefer 
to represent manufacturers, it is also 
prepared to represent other types of 
suppliers, including brokers. Firm is 
particularly interested, however, in 
dealing with large firms who can sup- 
ply up to 200,000 pounds of materials 
at a time. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 





Australia—W. A. Mawson, repre- 
senting Vapon Industries of Australia, 
88 Burfitt St., Leichhardt, N.S.W., is 
interested in coal mining and requests 
technical information on modern 
open-cut mining methods. He also de- 
sires to interest American capital in- 
vestment in the development of new 
port facilities at a point on the New 
South Wales coast near his firm’s coal 
properties, which, according to Mr. 
Mawson, would greatly decrease coal 
handling costs. Scheduled to arrive 
July 17, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Taft 
Hotel, 7th Ave. and 50th St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, New 
York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Germany—J. H. Elbogen (importer, 
exporter), 40 Feldbergstrasse, Frank- 
furt am Main, wishes to represent in 
Germany U. S. exporters of throw- 
away bottles, crown corks, machine 
tools, colors for chinaware, general 
food lines, and chemicals; also, inter- 
ested in acting as purchasing agent in 
Germany for U. S. importers of ma- 


chine tools. Mr. Elbogen is now in the 
United States for an indefinite period. 
U. S. address: 640 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 


Germany—Horst Froehlich, repre- 
senting Horst Froehlich o0.H.G. 
(Hermes Kaffee), 14 Winterhuderweg, — 
Hamburg 21, is interested =“ 
ing coffee roasters for the , and 
offers to exchange information on 
roasting methods for green coffee. Was 
scheduled to arrive June 26, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 months. U. 8S. 
address: c/o German Consulate Gen- 
eral, 745 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y¥. 
Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

New Zealand—Michael Nelson (Ful- 
bright student), Canterbury Agricul- 
tural College, Christchurch, is inter- 
ested in studying American marketing 
methods of wool and beef, particularly 
in the central and eastern areas of 
United States. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive June 30, via San Francisco, for 
a visit of 12 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Oregon State College, Portland, 
Oregon. Itinerary: Central and east- 
ern United States. 


World Trade Directory Report not 
applicable. 





* NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Fore Com- 
merce, has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
De ent of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are 
prefaced by a brief review 
basic trade and ind 


now 
of - 
data col- 


data follow each title for which 
such data are available. 


Alcoholic Beverage Importers and 
Dealers—Peru. — Domestic production 
largely satisfies the demand for such 
alcoholic beverages as beer, wine, 
grape brandy, and rum. Imports are 
limited principally to whisky (not pro- 
duced locally), gin, wines, and 
liqueurs. Imported alcoholic beverages 
are controlled by a Government liquor 
monopoly. Marketing is generally 
done through exclusive representa- 
tives authorized by the monopoly. 
Imports of alcoholic beverages in 1952 
totaled 610,733 liters valued at $832,538. 


Feather Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Denmark.—The country is a 
net exporter ‘of processed feathers. 
Raw feathers of domestic origin play 
a minor part in the industry. Feathers 
are imported from the United States, 
France, southern Europe, the Balkans, 
and China. The import value in 1952 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





Ceylon Railway Runs 
Deficit for 7th Year 


The income of the Ceylon Govern- 
ment Railway has been insufficient 
for the seventh successive year to 
cover its expenditures. 

Although the gross revenue of the 
railway has risen, its increased ex- 
penditures have netted a loss of 15.4 
million rupees (1 rupee—US$0.21) for 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1953. The railway’s revenue amounted 
to 70.1 million rupees for the year, 
compared with 70.9 million rupees 
earned in the year ended September 
30, 1952. Expenditures in the 1952-53 
year were 88.5 million rupees, com- 
pared with 83.2 million rupees for the 
preceding one. 

The decrease in earnings was at- 
tributed to competition from highway 
afd air transport services and a slow- 
ing down of industrial and commer- 
cial activities. Increased expenditures 
were due, in part, to rising costs of 
supplies and increased salaries, wages, 
and pensions. Among the principal 
increases were 1 million rupees for 
salaries, 260,000 rupees for the intro- 
duction of oil-burning engines, and 
1.3 million rupees for coal. 

In fiscal 1952-53, 26 million passen- 
gers were hauled, producing a Tev- 
enue of 24.7 million rupees, compared 
with. 28 million passengers and a rev- 
enue of 25.7 million rupees in 1951-52. 
Freight traffic. showed an increase of 
161,000 rupees over 1951-52 but the 
tonnage transported declined 32,000 
tons. Total freight-train mileage was 
1.37 million as compared with 1.4 mil- 
lion in 1951-52. The freight cost per 
ton per train-mile in 1952-53 was 13.75 
rupees compared to 13.40 rupees in 





Turkey Inaugurates Port 
Improvement Program 


Turkey initiated a large port-build- 
ing program in the first quarter of 
1954, which will materially increase 
port facilities at Samsun, Mersin, Iz- 
mir (Alsancak), and Istanbul (Hay- 
darpasha and Salipazar) and do much 
to improve the handling of bulk ex- 
ports and imports. 

Tonnage handled in the first quar- 
ter in the ports of Iskenderun, Mersin, 
Haydarpasha, and Samsun was gen- 
erally up 5 to 18 percent over the same 
period of 1953. Tonnage at the port 
of Izmir fell off about 17 percent and 
port volume at Istanbul was down 
sharply, partly as a result of a decline 
in imports. 

A program for building coastal type 
cargo-passenger vessels, including one 
to be built in a Turkish yard, also was 
inaugurated as a further step toward 
modernizing the Turkish merchant 
fleet. 


the preceding year. Receipts per train- 
mile were 11.27 rupees in 1952-53, com- 
pared with 11.42 rupees during the 
preceding year. 

Passenger fares over the low- 
country section of 740 miles were in- 
creased in August 1953 by 1 Ceylon 
cent per mile. Parcel rates were in- 
creased by 10 percent while freight 
rates were raised from 10 to 25 
percent. 





World Trade... 


(Continued from Page 17) 
was 13 million kroner. Processed 
feathers are exported to the United 
States, Western Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and several other countries. 
The export value in 1952 was 21 mil- 
lion kroner. 
Hospitals—Ceylon. 


Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) 
Importers, Dealers, Refiners, and Pro- 
ducers—Sweden.—Production of fats 
and fatty oils consists principally of 
linseed oil from domestic and im- 
ported linseed, bone fat, tallow, lard, 
and fish oils for medicinal and indus- 
trial purposes. No animal, fish, or 
vegetable oils are exported. 


The country’s import requirements 
of animal and vegetable oils are cur- 
rently obtained from soft-currency 
areas. Whale oil is imported from 
Norway and coconut oil from the Fed- 
eration of Malaya. The exceptions are 
soya lecithin, purchased exclusively 
from the United States, and tallow 
which is imported from the United 
States or South America. 


Photographic Supply Dealers and 
Photographers—Bolivia\—Lack of for- 
eign exchange has severely limited the 
importation of photographic supplies 
and equipment. The following is an 
estimate of 1952 imports and of re- 
quirements for a normal year: 


1952 Normal 
imports imports 


$50,000 $190,000 
60,000 
Cameras and equipment are imported 
principally from Germany (40%) and 
the United States (30%). Film, paper, 
and supplies are imported from the 
United States (50%), England (10%), 
Belgium (10%), and Germany (10%). 


Photographic cameras and 
equipment 

Photographic film, paper, and 
supplies 


No photographic equipment is pro- 


duced domestically. 


Photographic Supply Dealers and 
Photographers—Ecuador.—No photo- 
graphic supplies are manufactured 
and the small amounts required are 
imported. U.S. suppliers lead in pro- 
viding cameras, projectors, chemicals, 
paper, plates, film, and other ma- 
terials. Statistics for 1953 show im- 
ports of cameras from the United 
States totaled $5,400; photographic 
film and plates $70,000; photographic 


Ahmedabad Gets N 
50-Kw. Transmitter 


A new 50-kilowatt medium- 
transmitter has been formally in 
urated at Ahmedabad in Bomba 
State by India’s Minister of Broag 
casting. The new transmitter, whi 4 st 
will replace the low-power mediup , 
wave one in service in Ahmedabag 
since 1949, will cater pariculsaa 
the Gujerati-speaking region of E 
bay and Saurashtra States. 


The Five-Year Plan of the Goverm® 
ment of India, which envisaged a totg)y 
expenditure of 35.2 million rupees’ ' 
rupee—US$0.21) for the developmen) 
of broadcasting, provided for highs 


power medium-wave transmitters inp 


Bombay City and Ahmedabad. 


Fifty-kilowatt transmitters will 
installed at Jullundur, Bangalore, ang 
Lucknow before the end of 1954. 
Government also is planning to inst 
20-kilowatt transmitters at Delhi, I 
dore, Jaipur, Trivandrum, Mad 
Hyderabad, Patna, and Vijayawada, age 
well as a_10-kilowatt transmitter 
Cuttack and a 5-kilowatt transmitter 
at Poona. 





Helicopter Service Planned 
For London Airport Route 


British European Airways (BEA) 
with authorization from the Ministr 
of Transport and Civil Aviation, 
shortly establish a helicopter shuti 
service between London Airport 
the south bank of the Thames in cehee 
tral London, according to the Londo 
press. 

Two Westland-Sikorsky S-55 heli- 
copters, equipped with floats, will 
purchased for this service. These 
carry six passengers with full bagg 
allowance over the 18%-mile rou 
following the Thames River. Fare ff ¥ 
the 22-minute trip will be 30 shillings® 
(about US$4.20) per person. 


Regulations requiring helicoptersil ; 
fly at a height sufficient to perm 
gliding to a landing outside of tH 
built-up central area in case of engi 
failure were relaxed when the ne 
service was authorized. Under @ 
revised regulations helicopters mi 
not be flown below 1,000 feet excepim 
over the Thames, where the minimulg® 
height is 500 feet, and when landing 
or taking off at the south bank. 





paper $9,200; chemicals $2,000. Ti 
high retail prices of these mate 
discourage their sale. 


Photographic goods are placed @# 
list II (luxury items) of the new Ew 
doran Exchange Law and the highest 
exchange rates are charged for im 
portation. 


Foreign Commerce Weeki 
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‘Sugar Beet Factories 


| Under Way in Chile 


Two sugar beet factories are being 
erected in Chile by the German firm 


} praunschweigische Maschinenbauan- 


stalt. 

' The new plants—one at Llanquihue 
‘and the other at Temuco—will cost 
} about US$30 million, based on the rate 


Bom. # of 150 pesos to the dollar applying to 


'tause tobacco 





the German compensation account. 
Work on the Lianquihue plant 
started on May 29 and on the Temuco 
t the following day. When com- 
pleted the factories will bring Chile’s 
gugar production to 40,000 metric tons, 
gpproximately one-fifth of current 
requirements. 
Present plans call for completion of 
the plants in 1956 and 1957, respec- 
tively. Chile’s first beet sugar factory, 


'in Los Angeles, also built by the Ger- 
'man firm, was completed and began 
operations in April. 





HEgyptian Ministers’ Council 
“Approves Tobacco Growing 
Ih, A recommendation of the National 


Production Council that tobacco culti- 
Pyation be allowed in Egypt was ap- 
proved by the Council of Ministers on 
June 9. Terms and conditions for cul- 
tivation will be established by the 
National Production Council in consul- 
tation with the Ministries of Finance 
and Agriculture. 

The decision is of significance be- 
import duties have 
amounted to the largest single item of 
'Egyptian customs revenue for many 
p ysars. 





Indian Government Approves 


Jeep Manufacturing Program 


The Government’s approval of a 
program for the manufacture in In- 
dia of four-wheel-drive vehicles of the 
jeep class has been announced by the 
Indian Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry. The program was submitted 
by Messrs. Mahindra and Mahindra, 
Ltd., of Bombay, in collaboration with 
an American firm. 

The company is undertaking to 
Manufacture, within a 3-year period, 
69 percent by value of the components 
of the jeep. Meanwhile, imports of 
other four-wheel-drive vehicles of the 
Same class will be curtailed if not com- 
pletely stopped. 





“Danish tobacco leaf imports in the 
first quarter of 1954 included 68 per- 
cent more leaf from the United States 


‘than in the first quarter of 1953, the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
Teported. 
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African Tobacco May Encounter 
Competition in World Trade 


Production of tobacco competing with the United States in European 
and other markets is likely to continue to expand in many areas of 
Africa, the U. $8. Department of Agriculture reports> 

The future of flue-cured production in, the major exporting areas of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern -Rhodesia, and Nyasaland, however, will 


depend largely upon improvement in 
quality and yields, the Agriculture De- 
partment indicates. 

There is presently a world surplus 
of low-grade tobacco, and the dollar 
position, particularly of several West- 
ern European countries, has improved. 
Buyers purchasing in Africa for export 
therefore are expected to give much 
more consideration- to quality and 
price than they have in recent years. 

The rapid rise in tobacco production 
in the southern half of Africa, par- 
ticularly in British territories, is the 
result of a desire to save dollar ex- 
change, especially in the acute dollar- 
shortage period during and immedi- 
ately after World War II. Expansion 
has been encouraged by ample labor 
supplies and adaptability of soils. 


Production Up in S. Rhodesia 


Production in Southern Rhodesia 
has been rising rapidly in recent years. 
Output of flue-cured harvested in 1954 
is estimated at 117 million pounds. 
Prices of good-quality leaf are high. 
Prices of low-medium and low grades 
fell considerably this year. However, 
the quality of the crop now being mar- 
keted is lower than expected and the 
average price of 35.6 pence (US 
$0.415) received in the first 6 weeks of 
the marketing season begun March 23 
was well below the 47.7 pence (US 
$0.556) received in the corresponding 
period of 1953. If the present level of 
prices continues throughout the sea- 
son, it may be expected to exert. a de- 
pressing influence on production next 
year. 

Most of Northern Rhodesia’s pro- 
duction is flue-cured, but some burley 
and Turkish also are grown. This 
year’s flue crop of 8.9 million pounds 
was the smallest since 1950. Produc- 
tion of Turkish tobacco has declined 
from more than 1 million pounds a 


-year in 1946 and 1947 to less than 


100,000 pounds in more recent years. 

Although strong efforts are being 
made to encourage production, it will 
be difficult to expand at current 
prices, especially with the present high 
requirements of hand labor per unit 
of tobacco. Efforts will be made grad- 
ually to increase the burley output, 
but total production probably will con- 
tinue small. 

Dark fire-cured, dark sun-air-cured, 
flue-cured, and burley tobacco are 
produced in Nyasaland, but the bulk 
of output is dark fire-cured, dark sun- 





cured, and flue-cured. This year’s fire- 
cured and sun-cured crop in Northern 
Rhodesia is of good quality and the 
combined total of these two types is 
about 26 million pounds, exceeded 
only by the 1950, 1951, and 1953 crops. 
Production of these types of leaf 
could be increased materially, but de- 
mand is relatively limited. On the 
basis of quality and price they can 
compete effectively with United States 
fire-cured leaf in. some export mar- 


kets. 
U. S. Types Imported 

Most of the production in Kenya 
and Tanganyika is flue-cured, but 
some fire-cured and air-cured are 
grown. In Uganda fire-cured accounts 
for the major production but flue- _ 
cured and air-cured also are import- 
ant. Significant quantities of U. S. 
flue-cured are imported, and imports 
are likely to continue unless the quan- 
tity and quality of domestic leaf are 
improved. Doliar shortages are 
creating some difficulties. 

Practically all leaf entering com- 
mercial trade from Madagascar is 
Maryland-type leaf, and the produc- 
tion level is not likely to change soon. 
Tobacco policies and operating pro- 
grams are closely controlled by the 
French Tobacco Monopoly. The 
monopoly will not permit production 
of more than 8.8 million pounds of 
leaf unless a market can be assured 
for the increased output. Also, pro- 
duction costs are relatively high. 

Most of the tobacco output of the 
Union of South Africa is flue-cured 
and dark air-cured leaf, but some red 
burley and Turkish and a little dark 
fire-cured also are grown. Blended 
cigarettes are produced, but most of 
the dark leaf is used in fermented pipe 
tobacco. The flue-cured is heavy 
bodied and has a good, bright color. 
Production, particularly of flue-cured, 
is likely to expand as domestic con- 
sumption increases. Exports of flue- 
cured may continue to rise gradually 
but prices afe so high for medium 
and low grades that they will have 
difficulty in competing effectively in 
world markets. 

Most of the leaf produced in Mo- 
zambique is flue-cured, but a small 
quantity of dark sun-air-cured is 
grown. Vigorous efforts are being 
made to expand production to meet 
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New Chemicals Developed 


By Swedish Oil Firm 


One of the largest chemical manu- 
facturing enterprises in Sweden has 
been developed by Svenska Oljeslageri 
A/B (SOAB) at Molndal. Formerly a 
linseed oil factory, the plant now 
manufactures a wide variety of syn- 
thetic resins, washing and cleaning 
compounds, and other new chemical 
products. 


Linseed oil as well as cattlefeed still 
is produced, but the linseed oil not 
only is sold as a raw material for paint 
manufacture, but also is used as the 
basic material for plastic resin pro- 
duction. 

Resin manufacture, an entirely new 
activity for the company, is developing 
rapidly, and the plant has attained a 
rated capacity of 4,000 tons a year for 
25 different types of alkyds, sold under 
the trade name “Soalkyd.” 

Manufacture of synthetic resins, 
used by the Swedish paint industry 
since 1930, was started by SOAB on a 
modest scale in 1942, after extensive 
research, with phthalic alkyd resin 
production. Output of these resins 
rose to 40 tons in 1943, to 500 tons in 
1945, and to 1,000 tons in 1946. 

Production of phthalic acid for the 
resins is based on naphthalene ob- 
tained from the firm’s gasworks, said 
to have a capacity of 2,500 tons of 
naphthalene a year. 

In addition to alkyds the company 
produces annually about 2,000 tons of 
phenolic and urea resins, and ffom 
4,000 to 5,000 tons of phthalate-type 
plasticizers. Approximately 2,000 tons 
of plasticizers are consumed in the 
manufacture of polyvinyl chloride and 
other products and the remainder is 
exported. The company also makes 
resins for reinforced plastics for use 
in the manufacture of boats, automo- 
bile bodies, storage tanks, airplane 
parts, bulletproof vests, containers, 
tubes, and other products. 

As a producer of chemicals, SOAB 
has been in a good position to manu- 


facture new washing and cleaning 
compounds. Its latest product is an 
impregnating fluid, “Soakrom,” for 
waterproofing paper, wool, cotton, silk, 
nylon, and other fibrous materials. 

The company’s sales in 1953 amount- 
ed to about 50 million crowns (1 
crown=—US$0.19305), of which about 
30 million crowns was from linseed 
oil and cattlefeed and the remainder 
from new chemical products. Fire 
insurance on the factory and ma- 
chinery amount to 31 million crowns, 
indicating a large capital investment 
in the concern. The book value is 
said to be 12 million crowns. 





France Expected To 
Import More Seed 


Reduction of seed supplies in France 
to a below-average level is likely to 
result in above-average French im- 
ports of seeds this year, according to a 
U. S. Department of Agriculture spe- 
cialist sent to Europe in the interest 
of U. S. foreign trade in hay and 
forage seed. 

France normally purchases rela- 
tively small quantities of U. S. seeds, 
largely because of its restrictions on 
imports from dollar-payment coun- 
tries. This year, however, the spe- 
cialist reports, it is unlikely that all 
of France’s seed requirements can be 
supplied from soft-currency, countries 
in view of the unfavorable weather 
conditions throughout northern and 
central Europe. 

The reduction in French seed sup- 
plies reportedly is the result primarily 
of a small carryover from the 1953 
crop, a severe winter, and a dry spring. 
Insufficient spring rain left grasses 
and legumes in an extremely poor con- 
dition. 

It still is too early to forecast 
France’s 1954-crop exportable sur- 
pluses of crimson clover and birdsfoot 
trefoil, some of which usually come 
to the United States. Flower and 
vegetable seeds, as well as flower bulbs, 
produced largely in southern France, 
apparently have not been affected by 
the cold and drought. 


African Tobacco... 
(Continued from Page 19) 


domestic needs, as well as to increase 
exports. Production of flue-cured is 
likely to expand, although the problem 
of establishing sizable export outlets is 
an important limiting factor. Small 
quantities of U. S. leaf are imported, 


and in order to make good-quality | 


cigarettes manufacturers should con- 
tinue to take this superior-type leaf 
for mixing with lower-quality domes- 
tic tobacco. However, as the quality o” 
Mozambique tobacco improves ang 


output expands, there will be increas- | 


ing pressure to reduce the use of U. §, 
tobacco. 


Production of leaf tobacco in the 
Belgian Congo is small, but output is 
likely to continue upward. Most of the 
domestic tobacco is dark and strong 
and is consumed largely by nati 
but small amounts of flue-cured 
improved dark air-cured are grown. 
Domestic consumption, particularly of 
cigarettes, is increasing rapidly. About 
7.7. million pounds of unmanufactured 
leaf were imported in 1953, and the 
bulk of leaf used in the immediate fu- 
ture will continue to come from other 
countries. 











Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
a year ($4.50 to foreign addresses). 


.. Zone State 


City... 
Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose check 
or money order payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States. 
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